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Foreword 



• A 1974 amendment to Title V of the Higher Education Act authorized 
Teacher Corps to support , demonstration projects for training expciri- 
enccd teachers and teacher aides serving ialocal education agencies. This 
amendment has created a new excitement among Teacher Corps projects. 
It has also created concern among a broad-based audience with regard to 
the whaty why, and how of retraining and inservice education. 

The pertinent issues gencraited by the retraining amendment have mo- 
tivated Teacher Corps projects, particularly those in the Far West, to 
explore the whole area of inservice education. The Far W«t Teacher 
Corps Network has studied such issues as: (a) the purposes of inscryice 
education, (b) collaboration and governance among the^ participants in 
an inservice education program, (c) alternative training strategics in 
urban and rural areas that very often include a wide variety of ethnic 
gfoups, (d) incentives or rewards for inservice education. participation, 
and (e) the integration of preservice and inservice education. This list 
is by no means comprehensive. 

Tlie exploration has led to new ideas, recommendations, and strategies 
that have proved useful to Teacher Corps projects as well as to non- 
Teacher-Corps projects that are trying to develop and implement effec- 
tive inservice education programs. This publication presents criteria for 
* designing local programs and descriptions of selected inservice programs. 
Tlie criteria and descriptions are not merely, academic, but represent 
operational projects, two of which are in the Far West Teacher Corps 
Network. 

The Board of Directors of the Far West Teacher Corps Network, 
Paul Walker, who is Executive Secretary of the Network, and Roy Edel- 
felt are to be commended for their efforts to deal forthrightly with all 
aspects of an inservice education program. In addition, sp«cial acknowl- 
edgment is accorded to William L. Smith, Director of Teacher Corps. 

HAROLDIE K. SPRIGGS 

Education Program Specialist 
Washington, D. C: * U, S. Oftlce of Education, Teacher Corps 

February 1977 
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Preface 



This book is an extension 6f the booklet, //uerv/ctf Education: Criteria 
for Local Program, published by the Far West Teacher Corps Network 
in September 1976. Here, t^ criteria for developing local inservice 
education programs are pr^tnted again and illustrated ip nine iiiervice 
programs. The primary focus" pL this publication is to demonstrate the 
: relationship of the critena to operational programs. 

This publication issi^ from activities and events that occurred over 
a two-year span. An initial set of criteria for Ideal inservice «lu<ation 
programs was generated at the Tcacher-Cbrps-sgnsored Workshop on 
Rcconceptualizjng Inservice Education in AtlS, Georgia, in Febru- 
ary 1975, and was published in Rethinkins' In-Service Education. The 
t^ar West Teacher Corps Network perceived -that such criteria could be 
.uscfui not just to personnel in Far West Teacher Corps projects, but 
\;aIso to many other educatt^. First the Network,n[iailed Ac criteria to 
educators across the nation, in all interested and affected camps,' a^ing 
" for critical comments. Then the'ffetwork spught critical comments on a 
revised . set of criteria from^participants in a Teacher-Corps-spdnsored . 
workshop in Las Vegas, "Nevada, in June 1976. At the iame workshop, 
participants learned about and discussed nine inservice programs tfiat ; 
exemplified some of the criteria— the nine programs that are described 
in this book. Following the workshop the criteriar were revised once 
again and also elaborafted on, for publication alone in the earlier booklet - 
and with examples in the presentibook. 

The Far West Teacher Corps Network is grateful to Hoy Edelfelt for 
his significant contributibns to and leadership in the activities and events 
that led to this volume, jnd to Teacher Corps, Washingtdn, D; C, for 
encouragngdevelopm^tal inscrvice'effcrts. 

( ' PAUL (randy) WALKER 

•Executive Secretary 
. Far West TeaphertSrps Network 

-/BelUrigham, Washington - , / . 

February 197*7 , 
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Oiapter One 

The Shifting Emphasis to 
Inservi^e Teacher Education 

Roy A. Edelfelt * 



^Considerable attention is bdng given by various agencies to inscrvicc 
cducatipji. Some agenda are trying to build a preservice-inscrvicc con- 
tinuum. Guidelines for prescrvicc programs are longstanding, ^but de- 
signing inservice programs that are more than courses and workshops is 
intricate and baffling. There are few piecedents, and there ard no existing 
frameworks at the state level to offer guidance and legitimacy in con-^ 
cept, organization, design, and support (Edelfelt & Johnson, 1975). 

The nature and scope of the probftms to be faced, the implications of 
such problems for program development, and guideline for local inserv- 
ice program development arc almost wholly unkno>vn or lacking. What 
follows is a first attempt to^deal with the above three issues: problems^ 
implications; and guidelines. ' 

In this chapter, "inservice education'' is conceived as the professional 
development of teachers and other ^ducational personnel. It is recom- 
mended that the approach to developing and maintaining effective in- 
service programs be through a consortium of teacher organizations, local 
and intermediate school districts, and colleges/imiversities; and that 
such professional development focus on i(Jentified and specific curricu- 
lum and instructional needs of local teachers^ classrooms, schools, and 
districts in order to advance the quality of learning for students. 



♦ This chapter is based on a paper dcvcl9pcd with the assistance of Fred Andcl- 
man, Massachusetts Teachers Association; Patrick I>oIan, Michigan Education 
Association; Herbert Hite, Western Washington State College; Stanley Jeffers, 
Washington Education Association; and E. Brooks Smith, Wayne State University. 
The p^pcr included 23 criteria for designing and evaluating local inservice educa- 
tion programs. The 23 criteria have since been modified into the 29 criteria that arc 
presented and discussed in Chapter 2, 
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ABasIc Assun^tion 



The fundamental purpose of inservice «Jucation is tbe iikiprovei^ent 
^ of educational programs for stw^coti Inservice programs for the pro- 
fessiotal development of educational personnel stiould therefore be de-^ 
signed, in thj?final analysis, to have an impact on the quality of schobl 
programs for stiKldits. * 

What Ai€ die Problems? 

When college/university prbgrams move from emphasizing prewrvicc 
training to consideitag inservice needs, ^and from mainly on-campus 
courses* to field-bas«i activities involving both neophytes and experi- 
ence! teachers, there are several new 'factors that designers of such pro- 

' grams need to corfiider. . ' ' 

The main setting <Jf the program shifts from the'coliege/univcrsity 
campus to the school community itself, where a school curm^imi and 
program of instruction are alre^y operative. Curriculum and instruction 
are under the jurisdiction of the local schCKjl board, controlled , by the 
superintendent and his or her staff,- and made operational by schodl 

' faculties in groups and as individuals. The entire staff, with the super- 
■ intendent, are responsible to the local and state .communities for mect% 
educational goals that are or Have been articulated pub^cly in both 
explicit and implied ways. 

In this seating there are often local curriculum councils with some re- 
sponsibility foi- school program. There are established curriculum guides, 
authorized texts, and other materfaK There may be structured liaisons 
with supervisory stalf of the local or intermediate district. Some districts 
or groups of teachers may have established curriculum development and ^ 
instructional improvemem programs, or teacher centers with formal or . ^ 
informal designs. All of these activities will be taldng place in a par- >• 
ticular school subculture ^sreated by the society of teachers, students, 
administrators, service st<Jplnd parents. Teachers, students, and par- 
ents will be creating unique subcultures within the school each year. 
Each teacher (or team of teachers) will develop the curriculum and in- 
struction for a group of learners in his or her own way and will be 
neariy the final educational authority in that situation. ; ^ , 

At the same fime, numerous' laws and administrative rules have been 
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and continue to be promulgated that relate directly to school programs 
* andTinserviqe, education- In many cases these laws and rulei impose 
^ ^specific curriculum and pro-am requirements on teachefs ajjd schools. 
Spcg^ education, car«r. ©iucation, vocational 'education, and con- 
.stoner education arc examples of 'areas -currently remvmg special at- 
. iiention -by state decision-maki^rs: . • 

Other also aflfect inservice education. n^y stat^ collective- 
• bargaining legislation provides that terms of employment, incliiditig 
mservice education, are subject to negotiation. Therefore, tollectiver 
bargaining agrcenlents often renegotiated to effect.the changes 
necessary to iAiplement ne>> programs. In m^ny school districts, ihserv- 
ic^ qlucation decisions are made in joint teacher-administratpr lorums 
establishey by 1^^, policy, or contractual agreements! Certification ruleS^ 
,may also impose requirements that infliience decisions by teachers onin- 
scrvfcSe programs/ , . " ^ V* 

The teaching f0rce itsilf is ^ •si^ificant new variable. Ttojoverlhas 
been reduced, mofe teachers view, their occupation ks a career rather 
than.as a ikepping-stone, arid average ^a^e and* levels of experience, arc 
incrcasingt^eachers -therefore have a significant vested interest in the 
quality of pro-am and in their invdlvement in design and implementa-^ 
tion pf program. TeacHfcrs'arq^alsb highly organized at all levels — fro|n 
the national scene to individiial school buildings, their organization pro- 
vides a capability to exert considerable influence on school program and 
policies. 

All these factors suggest' that, the designens of new professional de- 
] velopmcnt programs for preservice and inservice teachers must address 
the following general needs: 

• creating an brganizational structure for policy-making and operation 
"that will reflect a partnership among the institutions and agencies di- 
rectly involved; . 

• developing a means for shared, decision-making among the respon- 
sible participants, with special attention to the input of teachers; 

• relating graduate-credit systems to off-campus, field-based programs 
and financing college/university participation when credit accumu- 
lation is not appropriate or relevant; 

• extending and recasting a straightforward program of teacher educa- 
tion into a field-based program of curriculum development and in- 
structidnal improvement at the school and in the. college/ university, 
and engaging all participants in learner-consultant-innovator-evaluar 
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tor rol'esj in a consortium oi professional eSucators for the advance- . 
ment of student learning. 
Table 1 illustrates several changing aspects of teacjier education as 
the emphWis .shifts to « preservice^iiservice contirmum. 

Table 1/ The Siiftins Emphasis |d Ins^ke Teacher Education ^ 



Wheri We Are or Have Been 



Where Wk Stem to be Going 



Staff rotes and respoitsibilkies 

Inservi^^W^^tion ind career devel- 
opment viewed as an individual re- 
sponsibility ' ^ 

College /university personnel function- 
ing as managers 



Interns* working individually and in 
teams, usugilly .svith one teacher 

Parents working occasionally on^ a 
short- torm, voluntary basis 



Inservice education and career devcl- 
N;^£P*ent viewed as an individual, col- 
league-tOK:ollcaguc, and school ' re- 
sponsibility ^ _ 

, College /university and school district 
personnel functioning as program fa- 
cilitators : ^ 

... -■ ^ 

Te^chci*, interns, and* aides worHng 
cooperatively 

Parents, aides, and interns ^vorking in 
the school as partifcrs on a continuous 
basis ' \ 



Opcratiqnal jHwrcdures 

Courses ofYered primarily on the col- 
lege/pniversity campus at times estab- 
lished by the collegc/univcrsily 

. T^e college/university inde^>endent 
and autonomous in determining in-^ 
service education 

Inservice education programs largely 
repetitive and stereotyped 

" Iristructional improvement viewed ais 
an administrative concern and respon- 
sibility 

Inservice education funded solely by 
the individual or the school system 
and controlled by the college /univer- 
sity or school system 
Funds provided to the coUege/univer- 
sity based on student credits 



Teachers, the school district, and ^hc 
college /university collaborating to de-^ 
velop inservice education wherever 
and whenever needed and desired 

Inservice education determined by as- 
sessing the needs of school program 
and school personnel and cooperative- 
ly using the information in planning 

Creative models of inservice education 
developed through infusing new ideas 

Instructional improvement viewed as a 
profe^ional concern and responsibil- 
lity ^ _ ^ 1 

Inservice education funded through 
the college/university and the school 
district, but controlle<| by a profes- 
sional consortium 

Funds provided to the college/univer- 
sity or school district based on pro- 
gram needs 



•The term "intcrTi" is used to describe the prospective teacher. 
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THE SHIFTIKC EMPHASIS 
Table 1 conliaued 



'Where We^A^e or Have Been 



, It^here We Seeiti tm be Going 



Tndnks: progr&s 

— 1— — ■ — — — . 

Offer, isolated courses anil workshops, 
or course sequences planned to meet 
cottege/university degree requirements 



Process large nambcrs of teachers 
through the same courses, with every- 
one doing essentially the some things 



FaciUtate'^^ividually developed pro- 
^fessional prograxds sl^ part of career- 
long training ' • 



' *Persoi»li2tf *nd individualize jprtf- 
grams to improve *curriculum cw in- 
struction 



Vic^w the individual as the client 



Often rely on big names as experts 



View the ii^dividual and the grs^niga- 
lion in which or she works as^cli-^ 

ij ents ■ \ ' *■ 

^ _5r 

Rely on many ^^ple, but particularly 
>on one another i^ the organization as 
helpers ^ * 



Govemiuiee 



The * college/university exclusively au- 
tonomous 

The decision-making pilxess closed 



The college /university, teacher organ- 
ization, and school district collaborat- 
ing 

The decikion-iliaking open and ^ared 



The college /university staff advising 
^nd consulting 



The college/university fiaving com- 
plete and tot^Tpower 



The college/university, teacher orga- 
nization, and scbpol district operating 
oft a purity basis / ^ 

Shared power among cooperating or-;^ 
ganizations " 



The college/university acting in isola- ^ 
tioB 



Teacher education viewed solely as a 
function of the collcgc/unjvcrsity 



The college/university acting' within a 
consortium involving tl\e teacher or- 
ganization, school district, and cpm- 
munity ' 

Teacher education viewed as a coop- 
erative enterprise between the college/ 
university, teacher organization, school 
district* and the prof e&sion 



References 
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V ^Criterisf f or Loc^l 

Inservice Education i^rograms 

^^RoyA.Edclfplt ^ . 

"What criteria should guide inservice education at the local level?" , 
This quesUon is heard all across the country these days' from teachers, 
administsatdrs, school board members, college prof e,ssor&, and otheis. , 
. Criteria are more helpful than prescriptioas to edpcators who want to 
design their own mservice education program. Criteria do not dictate the 
substance and the essence of pTogram; they suggest standards arid char- 
acteristics; They also set forth principles for decisions abdUt the coiKii- 
tions and circumstances ofplanning ajid operation. , 

The 29 criteria for local inservice education programs to be discussed 
in this chapter were first enunciated in question form in Rethinking In- 
Service Education (Edelfelt, 1975„pp. 83-54). They were then recast 
as statements an'd refined in connection with the writing of the paper on 
which Chapter 1 of this book is based. Next, they were built into an 
instrument (similar to the one in Appendix A) that was completed and 
evaluated by teachers, administrators, college and state .department, 
•personnel, and 'staff and leaders in teacher organizations througjiout the 
nation. The criteria were then modified and tested "again with teams of 
teachers, administrators, te'acher organization representatives, college 
and state department personnel; and Teacher Corps site personnel from 
15 states. The criteria that follow are the result. They are not the criteria 
for local inservice education, but they reflect the experience and ^ opin- 
ions of many thoughtful people. 

As Table 2 illustrates, inservice education has many distinct pur- 
poses. The pucpose for which tb^e criteria are mainly intended is school 
improvement. But purposes do overiap. Inservice education for school 
improvement may bfe study for which credit is earned, and it may lead 
to a credential, a degree, or other academic recognition. Categpries of 
inservice education ate never pure, and purposes are seldom singular 
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center , 
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•Adapted from "Tnscrvicc wfeiNtion: AUve with rnttrcst, Fraught with Probtems*' by R, A. Edclfcftf /iw»rvte* (Ncwt- 
ktur of the NatkMiAl Coiujcil ol Siatcs oa Ujscxvke EiiucAtion), Vol U No. 2, StpUmUr 1976^ pp. 2-3, 9. 
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(Joyce, Howey, & Yarger, 1976). Coillequently adaptations sljould be 
made in definition, purpose, aqd criteria appropriate to particular school 
systems and buildings. However, for the criteria included in t|^is booklet 
the major focus is consistent with the following definition : Inservice edu^ 

. c^tioii i§ "a program of activities promoted or directed by an- educational 
organization [and] \^esigned to increase the competencies needed by 
K-12 personnel in the performance of their duties" (JState ,of Washing- 
ton, 1976, p, 2).^ , ^1 
" Criteria are grotipfed iiito five sections: Decision-MSiking, Rel'ati6n- 
ship to the Program of the School, Resources, Commitment to Teacher 
Education, and .Rewards. The discussion following each criteria!'? at- 
tempts to make meaning mpre clear and address sqjjit issues th6 cri- 
terion raises. , - ' ' 

The Criteria may be used in several ways. They' are probably of most 
value AS considerations that any school^ faculty or teacRer center pt)licy 
board might review in thinking through ground rules for- designing and 
determining program. The criteria provide basic ideas on which profes- 
sionals can plan and operate a program. 

Another use of the criteria is as survey items to get a reading of the 
perceptions of district or building personnel. A survey can pYovide a 
fairly quick and efficient starting point. It will tell what respondents 
think of current circumstances, what they think desirable in inservice, 
education, and the priority they place on eagh of the criteria. A survey 
instrument appears in Appendix A. 

Asking responidents to indicate for each criterion *'What Is" and 
'What Should Be/' as the instrument in Appendix A does, makes it 
possibje to assess the distance betw;een these points — that' is, the dis- 
crepancy between circumstances that exist ^rf6 the aspirations of re- 

, spondents. Tallying the third column of the instrument gives an indica- 

•tion of the degree to which personnel think particular criteria are im- 
portant. Looking at bqth the mean discrepancy and the mean priority 
of each item- for all respondents provides information on both the di- 

-fec^fon in which respondents want to move at^d the imporfance that 
th«y assign to such a move. 

Decision-Making 

There are six criteria that deal with aspects of decision-making. The 
process of decision-making is a first consideration because it sets4he tone 
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of collective action and specifies how people will be regarded. 

1. DecLsidn-fHakmg pr<Kesses are based on cQoperatton between^ all, 
major interest ^roAps, that is, schogl district, coUeg^/ university, and 
teacher organization. , 

It may be instructive to explain why *'a>bperation" is used rather 
h^n "collaboration/* the I&tter terra enjpying considerable use in in- 
service education. Cooperation was chosen because the meaning*(5f the 
" word is more appropriate. It means '^the action of cooperating: common 
effort*- (Webster's, 1974, p. 250) an4 "^association bf persons for 
common benefit'^ whereas collaboration means working "jointly with 
pthers esp. in an intcliectuai endeavor" (p. 219),^ ' < 

Obviously ^cooperation is a first c<Hidition. Unless the jmajor, interest 
groups work and -act together for common benefit, there can ,be little 
- progress on inservice education. However, cooperation should not sug- 
^ gest that there will not be conflifrt. Conflict may, in fact, be productive^- 
provided it is dealt with in ways that find resolution and actommodMiwi^ 
of different points of view or that result in compromise or the synthesis 
of various persuasions into new and better ideas. . , 

School districts, colleges/universities, and teacher organizations ad- 
mittedly have different views on some issues. Each organization exists 
for different reasons. When they^come together to cooperate, on inservice 
education, it is inevitable that differences will become evident. One such' 
difference may be the criteria to which ?ach can subscribe for inservice 
education' programs, Thus, a first order of business may be to examine 
the criteria that follow, to assess the leyel^'of agreement, and to select or 
develop criteri^ on w^ich inservice education programs can be planned 
and operated. ^ 

2. Decisions are made by the people who are affected, and th^ deci- 
sions are made as close as possible to the situation where they will 

* be operative, 

Obviousk decision-making for trtedesign of local programs should 
be locally basfedvj^mhow locally basM? Should authority be delegated 
to i^nysite staff? What declsioiis should be made at the building level? 
Who should be involved, in adSitiofk to major interest groups? Wliat 
part should parents and students play? What part should the state de- 
partment of education plaj^ 

The argument for building-level decfision-niaking is that it involves 
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the people .who are most immediktely responsilJle for to^ 

program. And there is some evidence that the school building is the larg- 
est viable unit for change and ^provement. Current arguments for 
. more decentralization support this notion. 

Inservice education must also have school district sanction and sup- 
I port.' Thus, some decision-making should take place al that level. Such 
decisions most appropriately deal with faciUtating^ coordinating in- 
■ service progr^ at- the building level and attending, to those elements ^ 
y of program that are district-wide. . 

Additionally education is the responsibility of the state, so some de- 
' cisions will be made by state departments and state boards of education. 
(For a ciiscussion of decisions- that are appropriately .made at this level, 
see JEdelfelt & Allen, 1967^ and Edelfelt & Johnson,, J975, particularly 
' ' pp. 38-55, 80-82). ' . •. . 

The above paragraphs addrek«different levels pf decision-making. At 
each level, driterion #1 bokis—that there is cooperation that includes 
tit least the school district, college/university, and teacher organization. 
"•^ There may be— in some cases there ought to be-r-established commit- 

'i . tees or the like to make the neeessary decisions. 

Some provision for parent and student involvement is also essential. 
However, neither group has siifficient professional expertise to be a full 
partner.- Input from parents and sftudents is probably mo§< effective at 
the building level, where they can react directly to issues that affect 
•them^ Certainly the participation ofparents and students is necessary 
' if clients arfe to be heard. Involving parents and students also' helps 

jaise public and client awareness about how difficult inservice educa- 
tion and school itnprovement ^re. 

The cooperation of major interest groups is based on a concept of 
^ parity for each group. 

To understand this criterion it is most important to be clear on a 
definition of parity. Parity is used here to mean "the quality or state of ^ 

being equal or equivalent" (Webster's, 1974, p. 833). The major in- 
terest groups, then, should be equal in^he weight of their ^^g^j^ on ^ . 
ari'issue in question. Parity is probably most clear in vofmg, tach group 
having equal weight in an% vote. - . . ' , ♦ 

■Equality will probably liot 'exist in degree pf expertise, length of ex- 
perience, or competence in' particular areas. For a discussion bf this is- V 

•■ sue, see criterion #26. 
/ 0 1 
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4. Explicit procedures exist io assure fairness in decision-making, 
> This criterion goes beyond ensuring equality or parity. It calls for 
proccaures.that guarantee jusiice and -objectivity, even impartiality and 
dispassion. Th^ latter sho-uld not suggest that zeal for an idea; advoeiicy . 
of a cause, or promoUon of a vested interest has no place in discussion. 
It means" that safeguards must exist to etisure that good and fair judg- 
ment is exercised in decision-making and that there are procedures to 
guard against exploitation bf one interest group by the others; 

Explicit procedures might include required coijsensus for major de- ~ 
cisions, veto powers in' voting, specified procedures for due process/ an 
appeal procedure, and/or binding arbitration. ^ / 

5. There are policies (e.g., in a collective-^gaining agreement) re^ 
* lating to inservice educatioru 

A "policy" is "a definite course or taethod of action selected . .^td 
. guide and determine present and future decisions" (Webster's, 1974, p. 
890). ^'Policies" here refers to school district policies, o*f which the 
-collective-bargaining agreement is an example. 

Teacher organizations -are seeking to have many matters relating to 
inservice education 'included in collective-biirgaining contracts. How- 
ever, there are procedures and' processes in most school districts that 
. go beyond topics covered in collective-bargaining contracts. Therefore, 
the term "policies" is used to assure that £^11 matters ^dealing with in- 
se^^ice education are encompassed. - * 

t 6. Inservice education progratks are institutionalized. 

This criterion hfeans that Inservice education is an established part 
of the system, a significant practice within theischool organization.^ It also 
suggests that _%Yorthy new programs will become part of the system. " 
' In many school districts, inservice education is not an intfegcal part 
•of the school system. The" school district has traditionally seen its pri- 
mai7 goai .as educating the y9ung. Too hlitn it has seen that goal as 
its sole obiigatiofi, not recognizinrf any responsibility for the iriservice 
»^ucatidn,of teachers. Gradually.Wwever, school districts are accept- 
ing some responsibility for. inservide education because they recognize 
its influence in improving school program. 

Relationship to the Program of -the School 

Two provisos should be made explicit regarding the criteria" in this 
and Other sections. One is that the first five criteria below arc not mu- 
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^ually exclusive; that is, inservice education can be directiy related to 
ciirriculum development and can alsdMmprove instruction and meet tne, 
needs of students, teachers, and school program, Secoiyi, ^ome of tlie 
criteria in this section may seem similar to criteria th^^^ppcar under 
other headings; for example, criterion #12 in this section mayseetn 
similar to criterion #16 in the* section on "Resources.*' Not so. This 
section is, concerned about hpw ins^ice education is provided for 
within the school program; the "Resources" sectiiDn is concerned abo Jt , 
whether the resource, time, is available to engage in inservice education 

7. Inservjce education is dire?tly related to curriculum developmen': 
Certainly "currictilum'' must be defined for this criterion to have 

meaning. Among the broadest definitions is "all the learning experiei^cjs ' 
for which tlie school is responsible/* A bit morq limited is "all of thes 
planned learning outcomes for which the school Is responsible." de- 
viously those' who use these criteria will need to agree ^on their ov n 
definition. 

Another way to be precise in definition i& to apply this criterion to 
the curriculum at the bujiding level; that is, to state the criterion, Iiji'- 
service education is directly related to curriculum development at tl]e' 
building level. ! 

8. Inservice education is directly related to instructioml improvement. 
There is general agreement that instructional improvement is a cen- 
tral and cfompelling reason for inservice education.. This is probably 
the most noncontroversial criterion. 

There are, of cpurse, other purposes for inservice education, some 
of which are stated in the next^thrce criteria. An important issue is 
establishing a proper balance among purposes and being explicit and 
public ^bout priorities. 

9. Inservice education is hf:isrd on the needs 'of Students. 

In fact, inservice education may be. only indirectly based on the needs 
of students because ?eachers^ problems as influenced by students may 
be the main emphasis of inservice education. For example, attention t* 
teachers' skills in classroom management may be the result of student 
behavior problems. This criterion is intended to suggest that inservice 
education of teachers will have ov^comes that contribute to meeting the 
needs of students. This criterion should help keep inservice education 
relevant. 
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There are types of insemce education that are not related to tiie 
heeds of students. This criterion does not suggest that these types of in- 
service education are unjustified or ijnimportant. The critical issue is ' 
finding the appropriate balance between inservice programs «that help 
teachers respond more adequately to student fl-eeds and inservice pro- 
grams with other goals. ' » 
\Q. Inservice education is based on the needs of teachers.^ 

T<^khers strongly concur with this criterion, particularly when it 
means the needs of teachers as perceived by teachers. Traditionally, in- 
service education has been prescribed for teachers by others.^ Yet psy- 
chology supports the notion that learning is optimum when wljat is 
learned satisfies th» needs of the learner. There is also research eVi- 
dence that teacher involvement is crucial in change projects if success 
is to be-exjected (Greenwood. Mann, & McLaughlin, 1975). If a cen- 
tral purpose of inservice .education is school improvement, teachers 
must be involved. 

There are other views on this criterion. College and university peo- 
ple, who have long dominated formal inservice eSucation throug^^ 
graduate study, argue that they have the knowledge and expertise to de- 
termine what teachers ought to know. School district administrators, . 
curriculum directors, and supervisoifc argue tHat teachers' perceived 
needs are but one important determinant of inservice education; they 
suggest that inservice education should also be compatible with district 
supervision/evaluation standards. Advocates of competency-based in- 
service programs argue that, teacher needs should be determined in re- 
^ lation to needed teacher competencies. 

This criterion may be one that requires considerable discussion. 
11. Inservice education is based on the needs of school program. 

In order to base inservice education on the needs of school program, 
the school's goals must be clear and public, and there must be con- 
sensus on their importance and validity. It is unusual to have both those 
conditions in force. However, inservice education that is intended to 
satisfy tiie needs of school program might bc,an effective device to get 
clear, common understandings and agreements on school goals and pur- 
poses. That approach, of course, is usually much more feasible if the 
school program in question is the building program over which teachers 
and administrators have some control. 

If it is to work for the program of the building, inservice education 
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should include the principal and all other personnel who contribute to 
the building program (see criterion #28 ) . ' 

12. I ns^rx^tve education is a.piirt of a teacher's regular teaching load. 
This criterion is probabty the most significant of all because it pro-' 

.poses ^a new concept of " the job of teaching. It suggests more than "re- 
leased time'' or 'Tuesdays for thinking." It affirms that study, explora- 
tion, development^ and learning are integral parts of 'professional prac- * 
tice and should be a legitimate p^rt of the teacher's regular responsibilf^ 

' ties. / J ■ \ 

Note that the inservice education under discussion hfere is that rc- 

' lated to the improvement of school program — inservice education that' 
responds to student, teacher, and program needs. There are, of course,, • 
other types of inservice education that teachers will engage inior their 
own purposes — for example, to obtain additional credeijtials and de- 
grees or to-gain additiorial knowledge and skill in teacher organization 

- matters (see Table 2). * 

13. The techniques and methods used in inservice education are con- 
sistent with fundamental principles of good teaching and learning, ^ 

^ This criterion does not suggest tiiat adult learning is identical with 
child And adolescent learning. It suggests that learning at any level is 
essentially, the same i^ocess and that good principles of teaching are 
universal It recommends that app^o^ches to teaching and learning used 
in inservice education illustrate the best professional practice. 

Approachesjtechniques and methods) and the expectations for learn- 
ing should be made public (see Corwin & Edelfelt, 1976, pp. 8-9). 

14. Research I evaluation is an inU'f^'ra! part of inservice education. 
Monitoring that provides for feedback, and evaluation coupled witb'^ 

research ^rcf integral parts of inservice education. Data should be 
gathered to establish gtoals jjiro^bjectives, to make decisions about con- 
tent and procedures; and to assess the degree to which goals and objec- 
tives are achieved in an inservice program. ^ 

Inservice education shouW also use and reflect research findings and 
prornote more systematic and scientifi?i>?^ipproaches to collecting and 
treating data in teaching. 

Outside talents should be employed when necessary to assist teachers 
and Gathers in designing ' research and evaluation schemes. Teacl^r^ 
should determine what is to be evajwated; researchers^ can provide the 
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techmca! assistance to makcjresuUs as reliable and sophisticated as pos- 
sible. * * 

1 5. All those who participate in inservice education , are easaSfd in 
both learruns and teaching: ■ ^ . " . 
Inservice education is not merely a matter of one group ^pensmg 
iitfbnnation to anothc'r; each participant has 'some special arca-ot in- 
sight, talent, expertise, and perception. Included in "all those ?vho par--. 
tidpateV are teachers, college professors, school administrators and 
.supervisors, curriculum director^, etc. All these participants at one time 
or another- will Iw engaged as learners arid teachers. 



Resources 

16. time is available duTffts regular instructioml hours ft/r- inservice ' ^^ 
education, j ; • ' If 

Time in a teather's' working day is a very precious-commodity. There 
is neyer enough. Providing time for inservice educatioij during regular 
instructional hours requires some changes in both scheduling and- at- 
titudes. Attitudes may be the most difficult to change. Some teachers 
and administrators do not thjnk that a teacher is at work unless he or . 
she is engaged in teaching students. Studying diagnostic procedures 
while trying 1o analyze learning' problems of students, or developing a 
curriculum unit to fit a particular group or individual student and study- 
ing curriculum theory in the process — these seldom register as le^timate 
teacher activities on school time. 

Schedules vyill also be difficult to change, particularly if student* 
teaqher ratios remain as high as in recent years and if all students must ■ ' 
constantly be in classes or supervised by teachers. ^, 

The subject of time to teach has had some study (Provus & Jacobson, 
1966% but t* subject of time fot teachers to learn has had practically 
no attention. 

17. Adequate personnel are available from the school district and col- 

lef^e/ university for inservice education. . '- 

"Adequate" means sufficient in both quality and quantity. "Personnel 
. from the school district" includes teachers. PVa'cticing classroom 
teachers are at times the best instructors for other teachers. 
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Mentioning only school district and ^higher education may be toe 
restrictive. Other r^ources exist in the "regional education laboratories, 
state departments of education, boards of cooperative educationa] serv- 
ices, intermediate school districts, teacher centers, teacher organizations, 
administrator organizations, etc. Personnel from all these agencies should 
'be available when appropriate. ^ 

18. Adequate materials az^ available. 

Again, "adequate"* means quality as well as quantity. Sometimes 
quality materials are available, but hot ^n sufficient quantity. This is 
particularly imt with books and audiovisual materials; the wait to usfc 
a particular item can be so long that the relevant moment has passed 
when the item becomes available. *- 

Access to materials is another problem. Sonie instructional materials 
centers and teacher centers provide both excellent access and excellent 
consultant help in selection and use. Too often, however, teachers are 
left to the time-consuming job of seekirjg^om for themselves the material 
they need, and they get no counsel on ifs use. 

19. I me f vice education makes us^ of commufiity resources. • 
Despite fiel^-trips, catakrgs of community resources, business ediiJa- 

tion days, etc., most schools make relatively little use of the people, 
places, and things avail^le in the immediate environment of the school. 
Inservice education/slteiSd help teachers becomfi aware of,^onvers^pt 
with; and skilled in use of community resources. ^ 

There should be a clearinghouse to match instructional resources, par- 
ticularly tnose outside'lhe school with teacher needs% J 

20. Funds jor inservice education arc provided by the locqyschool dis- 
trict. / ■ , . . 

The source of fund^ (local, state, or federal) that local districts use to 
pay for inservice education is still a debatable issue. The local district's 
obligation to provide funds is less controversial, particularly among 
teachers. They contend that the majof benefit of inservice education de- 
signed to improve instruction accrues Vo students and the community, 
andjhus, this kind of inservice education should be at public expense. 

Property taxes in most communities are already viewed* as excessive, 
Jnseripce education ^should probably be largely financed by state funds 
that are earmarked for that purpose and disbursed tcf districts with ap- 
proved progr^ajns. Federal funds should also be available for inservice 
education. However, they should be transmitted through the state, 
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There are recommendations that inse.rvice education be paid for by 
regional- education agencies. Some contend that institutions of higher 
.education, teacher organizations, and individuals should pay the bill. 
The purposes and the benefactors of inservice education should be con- 
sidered in making decisions about who has fiscal responsibility. The main 
goal is assuring that funding for inservice education is provided on a 
continuous basis so that programs cease to be piecemeal and haphazard, 
and so that inservice education will not be the first cut when budgets 
must be pared. V 
21.^ Inservice education is paid for by state funds provided for that pur- 
pose. 

Maintaining adequate schools and quality personnel to staff them is 
primarily a state responsibility. States have accepted this responsibility, 
but in maintaining the quality of school personnel the main emphasis has 
been the initial preparation of teachers. It is time for state officials to 
recognize and accept responsibility for inservice education. In a Wety 
that is changing rapidly, preservice teacher education can never be ade- 
quate for a career in teaching. Clearly, some areas of teacher compe- 
tence are- belter learned in practice. Inequities in funding among local 
districts can be compensated for by state funding, and monitoring to 
ensure quality can be done witli greater ob}ec<!vity by a disinterested 

agency of the state. . 

Funding and other aspects of support require state legal 'sanctions • 
(see Edelfelt, 1975, pp. 80-82). Such sanctions would institutionalize 
and legitimize the organization, design," concept, and support of inserv- 
ice education. No states now have sanctions adequate to that task 
(Giffert, Harper, &Schember, 1976). 

Some coHtend that funding must be shared by decision-making groups 
(see criteria #1 and #2) or eise parity will fail. The counterargumem 
is that some Of the major interest groups (e.g., institutions of higher edu-- 
cauon and teacher organizations) have no direct responsibility for edu- 
cation in'public schools and no sources of funds that could legitimately 
. be spent on insei-vice education to improve school program. 



Commitment to Teacher Education 

22. Professional growth is seen as a continuum from preservice prepa- 
ration through career-Ion}; professional development. 
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Laming to teach and maintaining competence -to teach is a con- 
tinuous process. However, there are checkpoints at which judgments are 
made about meeting requirements for graduation, certification, and ten- 
ure. Unfortunately, these checkpoints have separated professional growth 
into segments. For example, undergraduate preparation is seldom con- 
nected smoothly with initial practice and the beginning of inservice edu- 
cation. There is typically no recognized transition period. A college 
senior abruptly becomes a idth^-grade English Jeacher between June and 
September. 

The criterion means that professional growth is a cqntinuous process, 
not only in the mind of the individual professional, but also in the formal 
provisions made for professional growth. Preservice preparation pro- 
;vidcs a substantial beginning toward a holistic concept of a professional 
teacher, and inservice education continues development within the frame- 
work of that, concept. Teaching competence, then, is eievcloped and 
honed in a constant and conscious effort to make professional improve-^ 
ment a career-long process. • * 

23. The inservice education prof^ram refjecfs^ the many different ways 
that professionals grow. 

This criterion is.conceraed with the resptinse of the system of inservice 
education to the individual. It is intended to remind planners that growth 
patterns differ in style, timing, and interests. Individual teaching style 
can be promoted by fostering individual learning style. 

Many options should be open to teachers in inservice education, even 
options that lead to similar ^oals. For'example, one teacher might seek 
to improve his or her effectiveness in teaching reading by taking a course, 
another by observing in selected schools, a third by working in a clinic, 
and a fourth by working closely with an advisor in analyzing practice. 
All these options are constructive and viable and shou{^d beJegitimate. 

A teacher\s first step in employing this criterion might be self-evalua- 
tion to identify his or her uniqueness and peculiarities. 'An important 
provision is having someone competent ind compatible to give counsel 
School districts might well consider the British advisor system (see Xy- 
rell. 1964) or some other way to provide teachers with counselors who 
are not threatening and who have no authority over teachers, 

24. The inservice education pro^^rarfi addresses the many different roles 
and responsibilities that a teacher must assume. 

Another way io state this criterion is. The inservice education program 
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addresses the irfany*d5fferent functions of a teacher. 
' All teacher education is focused primarily on the role of teacher of 
students. The emphasis is on the teacher's encounter with the student(s). 
Yet teachers spend'an important part of their time planning curriculum, , 
devising instructional strategy, and developing evaluation schemes. They 
also function as a member of a faculty, a liaison with parents, a mem^ 
ber of a profession, etc. Inservice education should include study, a|jal- 
ysls. and interpretation of the problems apd issute connected with all 
these roles and help teachers develop competence in each of them. " - 
25. Inservice education is related to research and development. 

' Inservice education should always have an experimental edge, particu- 
larly now when interest in inservice education has been aroused and 
there is an acute need for more effective programs. 

Inservice education designed for school improvement is especially 
amenable to research and development. That epiphasis bVings curriculum 
develofjment and instructional improvement to the fore as the substance 



of inservice education. How actual practice ^nd program jhterface with ^ 
professional development must be documented by research i •• / 
College and university faculty, as well as teachers, wijl find this ei/- 
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phasis of inservice education a very fertile field for- research. There i^in 
terest at thousands of schools. / / V. 

Usually college and university staff members are not well j<iwaj;ded 
for working at school sites. However, the combination<pf assi^apc/with 
inservice education and research on new developijtents ji^gitimize 
assignments in public schools for higher education ^rofessqffs. / / 
26. The respective strengths of the school district, the.cMe^/uruVersity, 
the teacher organization, and the community Ore used Jh the in- 
service education program. /■ / 
This criterion is difficult to achieve because none of the^ gro^ups have 
inservice cducaUon as their primary mission. Who will/coordinate the 
use of strengths? How can the different competencies Of ihj groups be 
used most effectively? Obviously a process niust be developed, one that 
reflects the criteria in the first section (on decision-making). / 

There may be apprehensions about one group'dominatirtg. Certainly, 
special strengths will make a particular agerjcy preeminent/at times. For 
example, if the focus of inservice cducatiori is school imyfrovement, the 
school district has 'a singular strength In teachers and^ther personnel 
who know students and existing programs. The schoo/ faculty, then, is 
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preeminent in its knowledge artd awareness of the people and circum- 
stances that are affected. Faculty i^enitkirs should have the major voice 
in' decisions alK)ut inservice education /hat is designed to improve school 
program. On the other haad^ univermy and state department of educa- 
tion personnel may be more knov^Icdgeable about certain (fcntent and 
techniques that will contribute* t9 jichool program improvement. They 
can serve effectively as consuUants/guides, and counselors. Still different 
is the teacher organization with it/acute awareness of teacher needs, for 
example, in regard to .tyonditiorfs of work or teacher involvement in 
^ decision-making. These concern^ are best expressed through the organi- 
zation as the collcctiv^ agent oy the, teachers. By contrast, if the^fociis is 
, a research project, oi^ dissemination of research findings, the university 
niight have the greatest competence and be a primary force. 

The respective sti^ngths m different groups, then, differentiate their 
roles in various activities. However, one of the confounding problems of 
our times is whether co(^peratipg groups can decide when the prcemi- / 
nence of one group, the expertise of another group, dr democratic de- 
cisiori-making shoul^ ^x%si\\ — or how to make them coexist. The V^holc 
issue needs more discussion, than can be provided here. Writings by 
Denemark and Yff (1974), Dariand (undated), and Howsam, Corrigan, 
Denemark, and Nash (1976) may help to clarify the issues in local dis-* 
cussioift. , 

27. Internship and student teaching experiences are used for analysis 
and study in tffe inservice education program. 

Internship and student teaching experiences (clinical or laboratory 
experiences ) provide unique opportunities for analysis and evaluation. 
Analysis and evaluation are usually more open and candid because the 
neophyte^ is still in training and expects to be under rigorous scrutiny. 
The situation provides an opportunity for regular teachers and teacher 
trainers to probe questions of teaching more deeply than is usually pes- 
sible^wh^ a regular, ^ember of the staff is expected to use his or her 
own teaching as the 'slfibject of analysis. Yet the lessons learned can be 
applied by the regular^ teacher who supervises analysis and study. In 
fact, the regular te ache it often learns the lesson better than the neophyte 
because the regular teacl\er has had more experience. 

This criterion support criterion #22, which deals with professional 
growth as a continuum, but here the emphasis is on what the mature 
teacher can learn from the analysis of teaching with the neophyte. 
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CRITERU FOR LOCAt PROGRAMS 

28. Inservke education is available to all professional and nonp/ofes- 
sianal-personnel 

The people who work in a school— teachers, admrnistrators, sypervi- 
sors, secretaries, aides, janitors, custodians, nurses, groundskefepers, etc. 
—all influence the program of that school. If iriservice education is to im- 
prove school program, it must include all personnel in appropriate ways. . 

■-.■■>. .■. ■ . r ■ , ■ 

Rewards 

29. There is a reward system for teachers, administrators, am, college/ 
university personnel who engage in insefnice education programs. 

The rewards for inservice education have been -primarily econpmic 
^nefits and additional credentials. These are essential rewards. But 
there are others, some of which, like approbation and recoghition, are 
very simple. It should also be possible to earn additional freedom, new 
• privileges, higher st&ih, and greater prestige. Irbmcally, more responsi- 
bility can also be a reward. 

All of these rewards are largely extrinsic. Intrinsic rewards should be 
promoted too. In a" sense, status and prestige arp intrinsic because they 
must be earned; they can seldom be bestowed. Pride is certainly largely 
an intrinsic reward. So is increased self-esteem because of greater com- 
petence gained through inservice education. 

Whether extrinsic or intrinsic, rewards to all who participate in in- 
service education should be much more clear and precise. 
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Introduction to Part Two 



All of the educators* who had a part in expanding and refining the 29 
criteria in the previous chapter also indicate that some distance separa- 
tes 4he criteria and the inservice education programs in their school §ys- 
tems> The criteria,^ then, are statements of what /^duld be, mt what is. 
But they are not totally breams. Some inservicc education progi^ams do 
illustrate several of the criteria. Nine such progr^uns^&re described in the 
chapters that follow. Table 3 indicates tjfie criteria illustrated by each of 
the programs. Authors were asked to identify the five or six most prom- 
inent criteria illustrated by their program, Most found it difficult to nar- ^ 
row their selections to half a dozen. Thus; the tabte includes^ soim ai- 
teria that seem to be in pla;^ but are not prominent 
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It is no surprise that almost all of the programs illustrate criteria 
dealing with the relationship of inservice education to the school program 
and that very few illustrate criteria dealing with decision-making. Coop- 
e;'ative governance of inservice education is prominent in education 
rhetoric, but as yet it is not widely practiced, at least as illustrated by 
these programs. Criteria 'dealing with a commitment to teacher educa- 
tion in public schools are few in number. Resources too get little attention. 

As more of the 29 criteria become operational, it will be instructive 
to document whaV happens to the quality and effectiveness of inservice 
education. Obviously maiiy criteria not now in use were identified by 
teachers, administrators, and co^ege persomiel because they thought 
the criteria were important to the improvement of inservice education. 
It is hoped that many people will te$t all the criteria and evaluate the 
premises on which they are based. 
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Chapter Three 

Improying the Professional 
Growth Opporti|iiities of 
Elementary Teaching Personnel 

Barbara Ataman, Henrietta Barnes, Cathy Colando, - 
Judy Lanier, Perry Lanier, Roberta Peto, Caroi Pratt, 
Joyce Putnam, Diane Rouse, ^ Erma Whiting* 



The program for Excellence in Elementary Education (the Triple-E 
program) ia Lansing, Michigan, provides a set of interdependent ex- 
iperiences aimed at optimizing the quality and availability of professional 
growth ^portunitics for persons specializing in elementary education- 
it designed for prosj^tive teachers, teachers, prosp«:tive teacher 
'edulators, and teacher educators. A major assumption of the desigoersv 
was that learning experiences for each unique set of partidpants are 
optimized when all participants engage in' simi^taneous leammg expcri- 
eiices; that is, a synergistic learning effect can occur for all when every- 
oiie participates, as learner as well as teacher. Therefore, the Triple-E 
program should not be viewed primarily as a teacher preparation pro- 
gram or an inservice program or an improvement program for teacher 
educators. Rather, it should be viewed as all of these Working ih concert ' 
to produce desirable outcomes -f or children, educators, and the Lansing 
- community. TThe program is predicated on the notion that outcomes will 
be most constructive when diverse sets of educators work together and 
share deeision-n^aking on how teaching and learning mi^t be improve 
for any particular set of students, be they children or adults. 

A Br|e! But Nec^sary History 

The program originated in the early 1970s with the elementary educa- 
tion segment of the project on Training the Trainers of Teachers (the 

• AMJstance was received from Betty Brown, Janine Goalsby, Judy Jenniogi, , 
Barl»ra Lan^nbachcr , Rciu Moyer. and Qutntelta Walker, Lansing Publk Schools. 
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Triple-T project), which was ^supported by the United States Office of 
Education and cooperatively designed and . implemeated by Michigan 
State University's College of Education and the Lansing School Dis-^ 
trict. When Tripie-T funding ended in 1973, the College of Educatioo 
and the Lansing ^School District chose to provide continuad support so 
that the promising^deas and practices initiated by the elementary 
Triple-T project could be continued. The Triple-T project continued 
and maintained itself for the next year, but was unable to either expand 
or significantly improve because it was of^rating with limited funds. 

In fall 1974, the modest Triple-T project was merged with the Dis- 
trict an^ College's Eighth-Cycle Teacher Corps project, and the com- 
bined project was dubbed Triple-E, for Excellence in Elementary Educa- 
tion. The merger resulted in the realisation of a unique set of oppor- 
tunities and activities not considered possible before by cither individual 
project. That is, combining 'the two projects created a*number of more 
powerful means of providing fcu" the professional growth of teacher 
trainees, teachers, and teacher educators. 

One might say that the Triple-E program was a product of good for- 
tune, good problem-solving, and goodwill: Good fortune came from the 
lack of enough personnel to operate both programs; good problem- 
solving occurred when participants saw the possibility and potential pay- 
offs of combining the two programs; goodwill came from the many dif- 
ferent persons — teacher candidates, teachers, administrators, and ^ 
teacher educates — who struggled together to work out the intricacies 
of the logistically complicated program. 

A More Specific Elaboration 

The Triple-T program in Lansing was initially aimed at improving the 
quality of tencher preparation. One means to improve teacher prepara- 
tion was to have both prospective teachers and teacher educators out in 
the schools for significantly greater periods of , time than was typically 
allocated. Forty volunteers made up the initial set of teacher candidates 
who observed and assisted Lansing teachers in the first term of their first ' 
year of college. They subsequently worked in schools every week of 
every term for the remainder of their undergraduate years, with gradually 
increased amounts of responsibility in both time and teaching functions. 
Each candidate worked in four Lansing schools 4n the course of this 
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time. The teacher educators working in the progratn made freiiuent and 
regular school observations, visitations, ana demonstrations. By the time 
the prospective teachers were beginning their senior year, they had had 
more practice-teaching e)£perience (in schools, with cljiidren) than is ' 
usually acquired by the graduating senior in the tr^tional teacher 
education program. Hcnqe, they were "prepared," in the convenUonal ' 
sense, for a beginning teaching assignment. However, the Triple-T 
trainees had one year remaining for additional instruction and still richer 
supervised teaching experience. 

The Teacher Corps program in Lansing was similarly focused on 
teacher preparation, but with a special emphasis on recruiting and pre- 
paring minority teaching personnel. Although tliese prospective teachers 
entered the program in^their junior year, they also ha^ intensive schopi 
exjjcrience because their program required a half day in school every • 
day of tlie academic year. ' 

It happened that the need for and possibility of combining the two 
programs occurred when the ftrst sets of imems in both projects were 
in their senior year. Because of their prior experience,- the two sets-of 
interns were relatively well prepared to assume substantial and significant 
portions of teaching responsibility. Given this factor and the healthy di- 
versity of strengths and backgrounds, each Teacher Corps intem'was 
paired with a Triple-T intern, 'and the two' interns were then teamed with 
a cooperating teacher in on^ of the participating schools. In the fall term 
•of the interns' senior. year, each member of tiiese three-per^pn teams 
alternated in the role 9f lead teacher. Then one intern assumed the bulk 
of the teaching responsibility for the winter term, and the other assumed 
it for the spring term. In this way, the interns were* prepared for both 
team-teaching and a relatively self-contained teaching situation. 

At ali times, the cooperating teacher maifitained ultimate teaching 
rcsponsibUity. in the sense of approving, the goals and strategies pro- 
posed and implemented by the interns. Through the effort-sharing, how- 
ever, the cooperating teacher was able to acquire several days a week 
for Jjrofessional development and curriculum development on school 
time. (This latter benefit was one we especially came to value.) 

University personnel regularly worked in, the participating schools 
with the cooperating teachers and the interns. They always observed and 
assisted interris when cooperating teachers were participating in inservice 
instruction. Additional support was provided by the District, which re- 
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leased several teachers to assist with the organization, observation, and 
managemJtot of the various facets of the prograia * 

Oiir Eariy Set of Worms 

The original concerns of the particii>ants who v^ubd into the corn- 
famed prograni centered on the following issiks: 

• Will lay deleterious cff^ls on children result froni adding teaching 
pcrspnoel to the classroom or giving coc^perating teachers soixfe time 
away from ti^ classroom? ^ ^ 

• Will parents be upset with the experienced teacher leaving his or her 
classrooria during the' school day fyr on-the-job p^ofcs^onai educa- 
tion^ and curriculum dcVelopment?, " V 

• Will the interns cooperate or c<mipete? A special concern here was 
that Teacher Corj^ interns wfere receiving ^ stipend plus tuition 
whereas the otl^ interns were receiving no suppwt whatsoever. - ^ . 

• Will teachers vali^ and profit from inservice acitivitics and cumculum 
• dcvdopment? Cac/will they help facilitate a productive ii^Jeraction- 

with tl«i university professors and graduate stu(knts? 
••:WilI principals be tolerant of ail the traffic and potential confusion 
that may arise'with interns, teachers, and university personnel coming 
and going at all times? ' / 

• VWll the teacher ^ucatdrs be bolh sensitive and strong enough Jo 
% respond constructively to the needs, requests* and demands of tfic 

^ool participants? Can they tolerate the increased pr^sures and in- 
^ convenience of the added travel requirements, teaching classes with 
^ frequeht^crruptions and sometimes in craped spac^', ejc? 

All of these unknowns were worrisome as we anticipated and planned 
the trial activities/ At the end of the- 1974-75 year, however, the experi- 
ment was judged to be a clear success by those participating. Although 
occasional problems arose, none of the major cpncems or fears were 
realized. There were no- appareift deleterious efforts on students or pri- 
ons problems among or between the interas^.teachers, administrators, and 
teacher ediicafors. To the gerfitrary, the response of all parties was over- 
whelmingly positive. Although occasional conflicts and differences of 
opinion naturally occurred, they were resolved through regular problem- 
solving sessions, the decision at the end of the year was to continue re- 
finement and development of the program. However, the task was com:, 
plifiated by personnel limitations and necessary changes in the Teacher 
Corps project, 
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/ Tbe |[(eadjiistmeiits ^ • 

For the 1975-76 academic year, there was only one remaining set of 
interns entering tlteir fourth year with the necessary background and 
^skiUs to t^am-teach with atnd subsequendy release a cooperating teacher. 
Further, the Teacher Corps project was entering a new cycle of training 
. in which it^ , emphasis was to be on graduate draining and inseryice 
'teacher education in the context of ^total school involvement." Prior to 
this time, yjKie had been six schools involved in the Triple-E program, 

• with three %^ve cooper.ating teachers in each. For 1975-76, one school 

• was selected in which teachei^ and administrators agreed to participate 
in ii^service 4cvel^ment and demonstration. The Triple-E iiUems were 
all placed in the oae school, givirig them the opportunity for team and 
self-contained training exf^riences and providing the cooperatiug teach- 
ers with JhQ needed time for iriservice education. 

In lhe fall terra, all' teachers and the principal participated with «ll 
teacher educators in two half days of inservice educlition a week.. Four 
of the Teacher Corps, project's grad^iate interns also participated. The 
instruction einphasized the psychological and sociological foundations 
of curriculum development for elementary schcK)! youngsters. In the 
• winter and spring, the teaphers and teacher educators each participated 
as a member of a' lStudy and curriculum development team in reading, 
^math, socia!*embtional education, or nftulticuiturai education. The devel- 
opment tepms reviewed the relevant research literature in their respective 
curriculum areas and attempted to use the gliidelines developed in the fall 
term to prepare mod^l instruirtion^l units for demonstrat^Ofw 

* Planning for tbe Future 

In the meantime, however, a new set of Triple-E interns had to be rg- 

'-pruited and prepared for the 1976-77 academic year if the Triple-F 
program was to continue functioning. Therefore, a number of teachers 
who had participated in the Tripie-E program in prior years .but were 
excluded in 1975-76 because of the Teacher Corps project's "total 
school*' priority, joined ^together to (a) help prepare interns for the 
1976-77 "total school" participation and (b) design a long-range pro- 
^ gram so that disruptive changes in national priorities and/or guidelines 
would not necessarily terminate the program. Thus, while one group of 
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teachers and teacher educators were designing and developing cur- 
riculum and instruction for children and teachers in a single school, 
other teachers were engaged in overall program design and iraplementa- 
tioa. The recommendations, of these teachers for continuation of the 
Triple-E program were presented to the Lansing/Michigan State Univer- 
sity Teacher Center— an organization of school and university teachers 
and 4dministfi^tors who review all interinstitutional, school-related proj- 
ects. Thpy, In turn, have made recommendations to their resistive in- 
stitutions, that is, the Lansing School District, the University's College of 
Educatipn, and the Lansing Schools Education Association. 
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Chapter Four 

Harris Gounty/Columbus College 
Teacher Corps Inservice Project , 

WilliaiD Bruce, Jtinet Fleischauer, David CcbOper, 
and Jarvis Sheperd 

^ ''f' ., ■ ■ 

The philosophy of the Harris County /Golumbus College Teacher 
Corps Project in Georgia is to make continuous inservice oqjericnce 
relevant to each teacher's classroom needs and to bring the entire staff 
of the educatifihal ins'titutlon into system-wide efforts to improve the 
quality of life in the schools. The project operates in five elementary 
schools and one middle schcK)! located in a rural county inNvest rentral 
iGcorgia. Approximately 100 teachers, 15 teacher aides, 25 food-service 
personnel, 15, njaintenance workers, and 40 bus drivers are involved in 
nine staif development strands and two community-griented strarv^s that 
were developed with the "whole schoor* in mind. The strands and tlteir 
primary objectives are: 

Teacher-Oriented Strands 

• Contingency and Logistics Management (CALM) — to increase use ^ 
of positive reinforcement and to impro^ classroom management and 
use of time; 

• Modification of Behavior (MOB) — to develop multicultural educa- 
tion, to improve communication and cooperation among teachers, 
and to bring about a more warm, acceptingnSnd friendly atmosphere; ^ 

. • Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching (DART)— to increase diagnostic- 
prescriptive teaching, and to establish on-site laboratories within the 
classroom to model individualized diagnostic-prescriptive teaching; 

• Saturation of Content Knowledge (SOCK)— to develop sequential 
and spiral learning* through analysis of sUbject-^matter concepts and 
skills. 

. Total Education Staff Stjands 

• Professionally Oriented Participation (POP) —to increase all school 
personnel's awareness of modem educational trends and to introduce 
alternative models of educating youth thjpugh observation of other 
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. schools and partidpatioQ in'worksh'o^^ '^Kb ^ 

« System-Wide Involvement in ' Performance (SIP)— 4o develop re- - 
sponsibility on the part of all system personnel for the educational ^ 
well-being of each child, ' 4 %* 

V Support Staff Strands ^ ' 

? Maintenance Operations Prerequisites (MOP) — to improve the learn- ^ 
ing environment by inproving tlus performance of employees and , 
to develop cooperative relationships between teaciiers» niaintenance 
personnel, and students; ^ ^ ^ 

• Transportation and Safe Kids (TASK) — lodevdop^nanageracntsys- 
terns and learning cUmates for the transportation portion of th?j stu- 
dents' day and to train bus drivers in humanistic education concepts; - 

• Developments in Nutritional Education (DINE) — to develop pleas- 
ant lunchroom environments and to emphasize the relationship of 
good nutrition to school j^formance. . ^ 

Cotnmunity4nvolvement Strands^ ^ • 

• Multiple Opportunities to Help Bnridi Resources (MOTHER) — to 
increasi^ the use of parents and other volunt^rs in the classrocmi and ' 

. to train them in teaching tecitoiqu^; ^ 

• ^Hoine Opportunities to* More Education (HOME) — to increase the 

ability of parents to prepare and assist their children in school-related 
learning in home situations, . \ ' 

The Harris County project has established a Training Resources Cen- 
ter' as the vehicle to implement the training strands. The Center is 
charged with developing a sequential and developmental training pro- 
gram^o meet the individual training needs of system employees, voliin- ^ 
teers, and School Community Council members in relation to the system's 
cxn"riculum and service*, and to provide teachers vdth opportimitics to 
receive college credit fortlassroom improvements. Jhe primary objec- 
tives of the Center are to enhance studeni growth through improved 
performance by teachers, voluntecfrs, and supjKJrt-serviee j^rsonnel and 
to provide individualized and positive teacher and community support 
of all related behaviof-raodification and teaming-strand activities. 

The specific functions of the Center are: 

• to coordinate ajl related training activities, including undergraduat^ 
courses^ internships, i^aduate courses, noncredit course, workshops, 
and individualized staff development activities ; - 

• to individualize and implement related l^pnng experiences; , 

• to proMide on-site supplemental reso]Ljrces,(e.g., consultants, profes- 
sors, a professional library, and instructional materials) ; 

• to develop innovative training mcxlels; 
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* to provicte i^yOcinatic dissemination and^feedback of ixiformatkm to 
supporting iostitutioos of higher educatk>Q with suggestkw to^ pro- 
gram modifications of traditional campus trainiag; ^ 

• to provicfe i pfg rnal and r xt craal evaluatic^ 

The Center is staffed by thr^ resident field-based professors who 
work fiili-time in the Harris County schools to'implcment t^j^ training 
strand^* Additional per^nnef of the Center are a community coordina* 
tor and"^ intern team composed of four interns and a team leader. These 
staff members act as stimulatoi^ and innovators in support of tht public 
^school laboratory. 

^ The primary govermng and poUcy-making body of the Harris County 
project is the School Community Council. It has 32 votfhg members 
reprcsegting all the i^ajor community institutions— government, family, 
business, religion, ar^ ^ucatioa. TTiere are seven teachers elected by the 
f actilty of eadi school, six par^ts elected by the local parent-steadier 
association, two preachers elected by the black and white preacher or* 
ganiaatibns, one businessman selected by the Chamber of Commerce, 
one member of the coimty conunission, the head of the Family and 
Children Services, one representative of the board of education, the six 
building principals, the elementary curriculum coordinator, the presi- 
dent of the local education association, and representatives of the Train- 
ing Resources Center, , \ " 

The Council is at the heart of the Harris County project^ providing 
feedback and guidance from the teachers, parents, community agencies, 
the school board, and the College, to insure that the project is meeting 
local needs. Among its responsibilities is contrpj of the ^project's biKiget 
and expenditures. 

Instead 'of the traditional five hoiirs a week of formal class for five 
credit hours, the projectii riarris County is cohipetency-based; The resi- 
dent professor meets with teachers for approximately one-and-a-half 
hours a week in formal classroom settings to introduce concepts. These 
classes are held in the schools of the county during the teachers' re- 
quired 40-hour week. When possibly, teachers in one school, are grouped 
together in classes that meet in their school. The other contact *time be- 
tween the resident professor and the teacher is provided by the profes- 
sor's wording directly id the teacher's classroom, which enables the train- 
ing to talte place in a laboratory situation. It also allows the resident 
professor to do ia-class observation, identify weaknesses, work with the 
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ieacher to identify a needed competenc>% give instm:tioa in acquiring it, 
demonstrate it in the classrbom, evaluate the teacher's mastery of it, and 
give graduate credit for its mastery. In eff^t, the process enable the 
College and the resident professor to demonstrate individualized diag- 
nostic-prescriptive teaching in the graduate pro-am and provide a 
model for the teacher* 

Approximately 75% of the teachers^ the county are involved each 
quarter in the Teacher Corps program. Ail tuition and fe^ are palid by 
the project in order to give each teacher m op|K>rtunity to participate 
and provide an incentive for ail teachers. Additionally all training 
materials needed to develop identified competencies a3;e provided by the 
Training Resources Center through the establishment of a professional 
library. 

The participants can complete a master's degree ^within two years of 
the initiation of the project, provided that ail requirements arc success^ 
fully met. This can be accomplished by the teacher's taking 5 hours each 
quarter for each of two school years and 15 hours for each of two sum- 
mers. The probability of being able to complete this type of program is 
improved because teachers do not have long class session^ to attend and 
they earn credit for activities actually plaimed and carried out in the pub- 
lic school classroom. It is the philosophy of this project that the teachers 
will earn a practitioner's degree rather than a scholar's degree. 

As an additional component to the program, ' undergraduate classes 
are brought to Harris County to txsd^ community volunteers to Work 
with low-income students dther at home or in school. The training 
courses are provided free of charge to the participants if they spend an 
equivalent amount of time working in the classrooms of Harris County. ^ 

The Harris County Staff Envelopment Plan (operated in connection 
With the State Department's Staff Development Plan) requires that all 
teachers receive a certain amount of training each year- This training is 
documented by a system whereby each teacher receives points for a 
variety jof activities, either credit or noncredit. The Training Resources 
Center is responsible for keeping a record of all noncredit workshops, 
seminars, individualized work, and other activities such as trips *to alter- 
native schools, national workshops, and conferences. It is also responsi- 
ble for granting continuing education units or graduate credits. Every 
teacher, therefore, participates in Center traimng activities through the 
Staff Development Plan. 

i6 ' 
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* The ideas that appear nK)st!likcly to be transferable are: 

• resident professors who work in puUic school classrooms to (knm- 
strate skills and who follow the diasiMtic-pr^u:riptive model; . 

• a SdK>oi Communily^Couaca that mak» policy mi budgetary d«a- 
sions and on which all major cqmmimity instituticms arc represented; 

• the training of all school personnel (teachers, janitors, lunchroom 
workers* aides, and community volunteers) to effect improvements 
in tins total sclkKd environn^t; 

• the operation of a Traimng K^urces Center that coordinate alI^ 
r^urces (coUeget st^ dcpartiMnt* local consultants, cooperativc- 
education^l-service agencies) to have an impact on the schools; . 

• recruitment, training, and use Of community volunteers ia public 
school classrooms and the training; of parents to work mote effec- 
tively with their children at home. 

The" thin^ tlm should have been done differently are: 

• The principals and local curriculum supervisors shcmld have been 
involved more in creating the fraimwork for training. 

• There should have been a broader effort to use all resources at tl^ 
beginning of the project 

• The recruitment of staff to operate the project should not have been 
sonxshed. 

• The school administration should not have oversold the program to 
teachers and in effect led some to believe that they would not have 
to work for their master*$ d^gr^ ' ,^ 

• The regular college faculty should have been more thoroughly ori- 
ented to the goals and operation of the project 

• The project should have b^n funded with moxc money (10% more 
would have greatly increased the projects effectiveness ) . 

The factors that have facilitated the project are : 

• an active interest by the Dean of Education in the field-based mmle 
Ofpperatipfl; 

* • an enthusiastic interest in staff development on the part of the central 

administration; >^ ' • 

• a project director with experience in field-based teacher education 
and a deep commitment to the philosophy of the^project; ' 

• a staff with an untypical philosophy towyd graduate programs and 
improvement of schools; 

• an active, outspoken, and interested School Community Council; 

' • an already established Staff Development Plan around which the 
program could be built^' r ' 
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The major factOR that have inhibited 

• lack.of a dearly stated a>mmitmrat by the board of ediKation and 
the admixustration to eSecticg dgoi&^ant cbaxige m the structure oi 
the schools, therefore makiiis the traim&g ctf teachers less nu^amng- 
M when chaai^ is required to effectively deim^trate newly gaic^ 
competencies; 

• too miKih cosK^erxi with the ¥:ibool ^pog quiet ord^y, and tradi- 
tkmal; 

• lack of regular college rescHm«s for use in the &ld — professors have 
not b^ free to work in the project because of full loads osi campus; 

• tK> time for plamiihg at the beginning of the project; 

• (h^ two-year duraticm of the project, which makes it transttoiy^ 

• serious prd)lems with racism and l^k of multicultural awarenes^' to 
the pdnt thatMfftjldpants have been unwilling or unable to recos^ce 

4 ua^lying pr&lcms of tl« school a^ community; "A * 

• restrictions {mt on the graduate program because the state deiMirtment 
of education does not have a competency-bas<^ i^tt<m for masterV 
level certificatk>n; , 

• prospective employee who cannot and will not accept soft-money 
positions; :^ / 

• major communication problems among staffs between staff and 
^ teachers, between staff and administrators, etc; / 

• lack of defined role descnptiom for aU participants; / 

• not enough time to do all the work / 
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. Cliapter Five 

Insery ice Education 
in Lee County, Florida 

Steven W.Cook 



The Lee County School Board supports an^mservice training pro- 
gram whose primary purpose is to improve instrwtioa by improving 
and updating the skills, knowi^ge» and competence of all personiKil in- 
volved in the educational proo^ Inservice ediK^ation is rc^gnizcd as 
a career-long process continually involving teachers in the ass es s ment 
of trainmg needs and the implementation of training activiti^ 

During the 1974-75 school year increased emphasis was placed on the 
identification of building-levd inservice ne^ and the structuring of pro^ 
grams to meet these local n^s. This einphasis is part of the evolution 
of inservilce education in Florida since 196S when the Florida legislature 
created the Educational Improvement Expense program. The aim of this 
program is to provide local school districts with funds in addition to 
their state allocation for the regular instnu:tional program. One part of 
this program is the development of a District Master Plan for Inservice 
Education. Before 1968, teachers could only renew teaching certificates 
by acquiring college credits. Under the new scheme each school district 
has become responsible for providing inservice activities. Teachers are 
awarded inservice points for satisfactory completion of these activities, 
and an accumulatioh of inservice points may be us^ to renew a teaching 
certificate^ The JEducation^ Improvement Expense package also en- 
abled Lee County to acquire, subject-area consultants or sut>ervisors. An 
initial responsibility of these consultants was to assess the inservice train- 
ing needs of subject-area teachers and to coordinate inservice activities 
in their subject area. Consequently inservice work in Lee County has 
been and still is conducted largely on a subject-area basis. 

During the 1968-69 school year tHffTCS?T5unty School Board ap- 
proved a plan to convert junior high schools to middle schools consisting 
of grades six^ seven^ and ei^t. Because a major emphasis of the .middle 
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school is team-teaching on an interdisciplinary basis, the conversion 
created n need for inservice activities outside the individual subject arcasl 
Large numbers of teachers were involved in a series of workshops and 
* credit courses to prepi^e then^or the transition to the middle ^hcK)l, 
During the first years of middle schools there was a continued emphasis 
on providing teachers with training in middle school philosophy, teaching 
techniques, and the nature of the middle school learner. 

As middle schools became firmfy established, the state recognized a 
need for the certificatioil of middle school teachers. As a result the state 
department of education created a plaX giving each school district the 
responsibility for developing an inservice program to enable teachers to 
add middle school to a teaching certificate. The state exjjected the dis- 
tricts to develop performance-based plans for middle schoorfeertification,' 
This meant that teachers/were expected to demonstrate certain gener- 
ic teaching skills that had been identified as necessary for success- 
ful middle school teaching. The state contracted with the University of 
Florida to develop individualized training materials that would help de- 
velop the generic skills. The University involved 17 Florida school dis- 
tricts Jn the project, which produced individualized performance-based 
modules that were then made available to all school districts in Florida. 
A part of each module requires teachers to work with fellow teachers in 
small groups called peer panels. Teachers on the panels assist each other 
in working on the module and observing skill development. The modules 
req]^re the collection or production of evidence that indicates comple- 
tion. The pepr panels check for module completion and certify that a 
teacher is eligible for inservice points. . 

The Lee County middle school certification program began with tHe 
appointment of a task force composed of a teacher from each middle 
school. The task force was given the responsib'ility of examining all 
available resources and programs and recommending appropriate train- 
ing. This group recommended that Lee County adopt the program of in- 
dividualized modules developed at the University of Florida, alopg with 
building-level workshops. Each teacher was expected to earn 80 inse/vice 
points from the training activities that were available. The choree of skill 
^reas and modules was left to each teacher or in some instaqpes, to peer 
panels. Self-assessment instruments and low-inference materials were 
available for teacher use. A major emphasis of the middle school cer- 
tification program was teacher supervision and direction. 
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In 1972 the Boricia legislature enacted a acw funding formida for 

- education that allocated mmcy to each district on tl^ Imis of a full- 
time-^udent equivalent. Hie full-time-student equivalent was assigned 
a monetary value ($745 in 1975), which was given to <?^ch district for 
each full-time-studem equivalent A stipulation of this funding proc^ure 
was that each 'district spend $5 per full-time-student equivalent. for in- 
service education. In Lee Gount!^ this amounts to ahout $80,000 yearly. 
A portion of this amount pays for teachers to attend conferences aiui 
workshops and visit schools. Another i^e part is spent on consultant 
f^ for university pemmicl to conduct workshops and in some in- 
st^ces, credit courses. 

During the 1973-74 school year several factors came into foctis that 
seemed to indicate that Lee County had reached a plateau, in inservice 
education. The Master Plan for Inservice Education had been in exist- 
ence for six years, and teacher turnover had reached a low rate. Teachers 
had been exposed to numerous kinds of inservice activities designed to 

- update subject-area skills, and basic teaching skills. Training resources 
were becoming more expensive, and qualified consultants to provide up- 
dated training and ideas were difficult to obtain. 

About this time the teacher center movement began in Florida. A 
teacher center seemed to be the next logical step, sa along with five 
surrounding school districts Lee County formed the Southwest Florida 
Teacher Education Center. This collaborative epdeavor was an attempt 
to draw all the various agencies involved in botli preserviee and inscr- 
. vice teacher education into a concentrated, focused effort. Three state 
universities are also partners in the Teacher Cfcnter. The state allocates 
resources to them that can on^^>e spent for Teacher' Center activities. 
The Teacher Center is guided by an advisory council, of which a major- 
ity of the members are classroom teachers. Also on the council are 
representatives of the universities, district-level staff, and building-level 

V administrators. This arrangement creates a collaborative effort of three 
state universities, six local school districts, and classroom teachers work- 
ipg together as equal partners in teacher education. ^ 

One of the first objectives of the ^Teacher Center was tO |4ssess the in- 

^ service training needs of teachers in the six counties *it serves. The 
Teacher Center adapted and developed a two-part questionnaire* asking 



* Additional information is available from the Southwest Florida Teacher Edu- 
cation Center, 3308 Gmal Street, Ft. Myers, FL 33901. 
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teachers to^ive a self-assessment of their knowledge level and indicate 
their desire for training. There was a generic skills section to whichsaU 
teachers responded and a set of questions for each subject area or level 
such as elementary, Itmguage arts, etc* Middle school teachers were also 
^ asked to respond to a set of questions related s|^ci£cally to middle 
schools. . . 

The results were tabulated by subject area in a school, , total school 
faculty, all subj^-area teachers in a county, and all teachers in a county; 
For the first time there were data available that indicated the perceived; 
knowlcd^ric^?6t*«id training desires of both a given group of teachers 
within a school and the total school faculty. It became evident that there 
were unique training needs within a school and training needs that could 
best be met on a larger scale. 

The results of the needs assessment were distributed to each teacher . 
and school and were the basis for schools to begin planning for building- 
level inscrvice programs during the 1975-76 school year. At Caloosa 
Middle School, the Curricul um Council (see Appendix B) examined the 
results of the needs assessment along with data from a School Sentiment 
Index (see Appendix C) completed by students and a survey completed 
by parents. All the data indicated that although teachers had a rather 
high level of knowledge, there was a very definite need for additional 
training in understanding the social and emotional characteristics of the 
middle school learner. The Curriculum Council contacted the Teacher 
Center foe advice and training resources. Two one-day workshops were 
scheduled in cooperation with another middle school that had identified 
the same need for training. 

Another need identified by teachers at Caloosa Middle School was for 
training ir^ helping students develop positive self-concepts and clarify 
values. A group of teachers decid^jd that teachers first should be able 
to accurately analyze classrooi^Opteraction between themselves and stu- 
dents so til at they could better understand how students arc afitected 
by teacher behavior. The Teacher Center was contacted, and it recom- 
mended a six-week course on interaction analysis. Teachers previewed 
the course, and 13 decided to participate. The Teacher Center provided 
all materials and the services of two substitute teachers one day a week 
for the six weeks. A sui?stitute regularly relieved each teacher while 
the teacher worked through tli^e course (the materials are programmed 

on an individual basis). \ 
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During the 1974-75 and 1975-76 school years Caloosa Middle 
" School operated on a double-sfssipn scfa^ulfc to alleviate overcrowding. 

Under this arrangeijient the student day was the minimum length, and 
• there was not time for activities beyoiKi the basic programs. Be|?nning 
with the 1976-77 school year^ail middle schcK}is began to operate on a 
single-^ssion schedule- At Caloosa Middle School, the student day was 
lengthened and additional activities were incorporat«i into the schedule. 
When the change was announced, the sixth-grade teachers immediately 
, began to develop a reading program for every sixth-grade student. They 
also expressed a desire for additional training in the teaching of reading. 
The Teacher Center recommended a six-week mdividualized course on 
teaching reading as decoding. Five teachers agreed to participate, and the 
Center supplied a Substitute teacher every day for six weeks. The substi- 
tute relieved each teacher for one hour a day. This proved to be very 
effective because the inservic^ work took place during th? schcK>l day 
when the teacher had time and students to work with (this i>articular 
course used small groups of students in microteaching situations). 

With knowledge of additional time available beginning in the 1976-77 
school year teachers began to examine a previously identified need of 
helping students develop positive self-concepts and clarify values. The 
student schedule. was designed to allow one-half hour at the beginning 
of each school day for "hfcne-based guidance'*— a time when every 
faculty member would have If small group of students to work with on 
a personal basis. A small group of teachers was identified who possessed 
expertise and interest in building such a program. Through the Teacher 
Center they identified a person from another school district to serve as 
a consultant and advisor. Together they have developed inservice activi- 
ties that they hope, will motivate and prepare the entire faculty to be 
successful home-based guidance teachers. A Saturday workshop (for 
which teachers will receive a stipend) has been planned, and additionlil 
inservice activities will be scheduled throughout the school year. This 
inservice program began with teachers identifying a student need and 
realizing that they themselves needed additional training to meet this 
. student neq^. ^ ' 

Inserviee education in Lee County through teacher involvement and 
more accurate identification of training needs is at a point of being able 
to offer individualized help to schools and even individual teachers. The 
needs assessment conducted in 1975 has identified many areas for ad- 
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ditional training that arc directly related to student ne^s. The Teacher 
Center is able to supply the resources, and being a collaborative ^ort 
with the universities, it can also influence preservice education. There' is 
now a very active involvement of teachers* adnunistrators, school boards, 
and universities in planning, implementing, and evaluating inservicc 
training. Ultimately such involvement can only benefit the student. 
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dmpter Six 

' Teachers Learn About 
Inquiry /Discovery Approaches 

John Elliott 



The Ford Teaching Project was sponsorecf by the Eord Foundation 
and based at the Centre for AppUe^ Rcsearclr4n Sduration at the Uni- 
versity pf East Anglia, United Kingdom, from 1973-75. It was an at- 
tempt to involve 40 . teachers in a program of action r^arch on the 
problems of implementing inquiry /discovery approaci^es in classrooms. 
The work of 'the Schools Council Humanities Project had made it clear 
t^jat many of the pfoblenas of inipleoienting discussion-based inquiry 
approaches were caus^ by the habitual ^d^ unconscious behavior pat- 
terns of teachers. For example, students' failure to discuss ideas could 
be explained in terms of teachers' tendencies to invite consensus, rein- 
force some views rather tkan others, and promote their ovvn views, Only 
by becoming aware of these tendencies and refiefcting about the theories ^ 
implicit in them'-had teachers been able to modify their behavior. It had 
also become clear that manj^ of the salient patterns referred to could be 
generalized across classrooms, subject areas, and schools. This pbservai^l^ 
tion suggested the possibility of teachers from diverse situations getting 
together to develop collaboratively a practical theory of inquiry /discov- 
ery teaching. - . Y ^ 



Organizational Framework 

The 40 teachers who were invited to join the project came from 12 
schools, including junior (ages 7-1 i), middle (ages S-12 or 9-13), and 
secondary 'schools iages U or 13 and up). They were suppbirted by a 

* ♦This paper was adapted by Margo Johnson from a contribution to a sympo- 
sium at the annual ^ccting of the American Educational Research Association, 
April 19-23, 1976. 
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central team of three: two fuli-tiijie researchers and a secretary, who 
was also responsible for coordinating liaison between schools; and be- 
tween schools and the central team. In addition^ two district supervisors 
were desi^ated to help support the work of teachers in their area on a , 
part-time basis'. The teachers were grouped in interdisciplmary school 
teams to discuss teaching problems and share ideas about methods of 
collecting data. Twice a terra, arrangements were made for interschool 
meetings of two to four teams. The meetmgs, convened by the district 
supervisors, brought teachers together from the^different kinds of schools 
involved. During the four terms that the project lasted, all the teachers 
were also Ijrought together for three four-day residential conferenccs^t 
the beginning, halfway thrBugh, and at the end. These conferences 
provided a context for teachers to communicate acroiis estabUshed 
educational boundaries.^ House {1974) has argued thi^t lateral com-, 
munication between teachers increases their rewards from peers and 
feeds their professional ambition. It therefore threatens hierarchical con- 
trol over teachers' access to ideas and has political implications for in- 
creasing their professional autonomy. It was our view that lateral com- 
munication about classroom problems would increase teacher autonomy 
because it would support critical reflection about practice and thereby 
give teachers greater control over their own behavior. - 



The Project^s Design as Classroom Action Research 

Those curriculum reformers in the United Kingdom who have ex- 
pressed concern with the failure of the research, development, and 
diffusion model to secur^implementation have tended to offer a problem- 
solving approach as a possible solution to fostering innovation at the 
classroom level. The essential features of the problem-solving approach 
£^re: ^ 

• its focus on practice! problems defined by practitioners; 

• collaboration between outsiders and practitioners, who in dialogue 
seek solutions to the practitioners' problems. 

Initially these reflected the basic elements of our project design, with 
one exception— our cleliign reflected a concern forgeneralization. We 
wanted teachers not only to monitor their own pi'6^ms and develop 
practical hypotheses about how the problems arose and could be re- 
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solved, but also to explore the extent to which the problems and hypo- 
theses could be generalized to other teachers* classrooms. We borrowed 
the term ''action research'* to describe this approach, and we came to 
prefer it, rather than "problem-solving/* as a description of our dcsigo, . 

In early 1973 we Parted to recruit teachers who were experiencing 
some dissonance between their practice and their asmrations to imple- 
ment' inquiry /discovery approaches. However, it was difiScuIt from our 
position as imiversity researchers to get access to siKii teachers. Ap- 
proaches had to ht made down the hierarchy from district administra- 
tors to headteachers. Once approach^ by thtir district^ headteachers 
tended to feel under some obligation to involve their staff. by the 
time we met groups of 'interested** teachers in scfacwls, it was diflSeult 
tS determine how the project had been conmiunicatcd to them and 
whether or not their motifs for joining stemmed fron? a genuine desare 
to reflect on their classroom problems. 

The diflSculties this presented for us became clear when we tried to 
explain the idea of coliaborativc action research to the 40 teachers who 
assembled for our first omference in spring 1973. Rather naively we 
assumed they were all anxious to "get cracking" on somp Systematic 
reflet^ion on their classroom problems. We outlined the main purpose 
of the conference as th^ negotiation of research tasks, roles, procedures, 
and methods, and we produced a document to serve as^ .the basis for 
discussion. The idea was to revise the dcK:un]ent as a result of discussion 
and distribute^ it as an'fegreed contract between the teachers and us. A 
brief summary of the document follows: 

:a\. Action-Research Tasks 

1. to identify and diagnose in particular situations the problems 
that arise from attemp{s to implement inquiry /discovery ap- 
proaches effectively, and to cj^plorc the extent to which problems 

^ and diagnostic hypotheses cskn be generalized; 

2. to develop and test practical hypotheses about how the teaching 
probicms identified might be reeved and to explore the extent 
to which they can ht generally appliwi; 

3. to clarify the aims, values, and principles implicit in inquiry/ dis- ' 
covery approaches by refl^ecting about the values implicit in the 
probleni% identified. ^ 

B. Roles 

kesponsibiiity for the action-research tasks is to^ shared between 
teachers and the central team working in dialogue. The central 
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team will also take s;ome responsibility for cxrcqlatis^ tiu: reports 
of sciK)oI teams to other sciux^s. 
C MctiK)dsofDataCollecticm , 

L teacher fidd siptes^ on da$sroom, problems aiui tead^i^* reac- 
tions to them; ^ 
'2. student diaries of l<^ns (students will have control over teach- 
ers' access to the diaries); I 

3. teacber-'Student discussions abow^classropm probicms, using 
teacher field mRes and student diaries as r^urct»; 

4. tape recordings of classroom events^jrSchccks of tead^xs' and 
students* retrc^pective accounts of l^»ons; 

5. case studies of problems and strategies with a particular class of 
students during the last term, based on data oallectcd by the 
methods and techniques outlit^ above, 

D. Reporting PrcK:edures 

At the end of each term each coordinator of a school team will send 
the central team a report on team meetings within the school The 
report will cite problems and hypotheses ickntifiad by the team. 

Our attempt to negotiate teacher participation resulted in a rather 
reserved acceptance of our document in principle, with some suggested 
alterations. The teachers* genarai reaction was that ttiey did .not have 
time to carry put the tasks in the ways FUggested. We realized that such 
skepticism is often well founded: On the whole, schools have not insti- 
tutionalized support for reflective teacliing; teachers often embark on 
iimovations without the time an^ 'opbortunity required to resolve the 
classroom^, problems that the innovaa^s pose. Perhaps in this initial 
stage, we should have concentrated more on the selection of schools 
than on the recniit^nent of teachers. There is probably a strong corre- 
lation between the opportunities an institution allows for practical re- 
flection and the ability of the teachers who wort in it to be aware of gaps 
between ^piralions aj^d practice. 

Many teachers at the conference felt not only that they did not have 
time to reflect about problems, but al^ that there was little point, in 
doing so. They assumed they were already using inquiry/ discovery 
teaching quite successfully. Later we learned that some teachers decided 
to get involved simply because they were alre'ady "doing i^njw/dis- 
covery" and involvement might bring rewards with a minimum of aitort. 
Another, smaller group of teachers appeared to lack any commitml 
to inquiry/discovery approaches at alL We late/ discovered that #iese 
teachers had simply come at the "invitation'' of their headteachers, to 
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whom they were reluctant to say no- ^ 
< During the first term qf the project, it became dear that in the major- 
Sty of cases; action research w^i "simply not getting off the ground. 
Regular team meetings matferialized in only two schools, A small minor- - 
ity of teachers tookfield notes, tepc-recorded their lessons, and discussed 
classroom problems with studedts. The majority asked students to keep 
diaries, but they reported little evidence of any deeper thinking l^yond 
"it was a bit boring" or **the tesson was all right." Feedback froip schools 
was sparse. About two-thirds of the teachers appeared to Wieve they 
had few problems* in implementing inquiry/discovery approaches suc- 
cessfully. * ^ 

This early experience led to further developments in the project*s 
design. Clearly oilr problem was how to motivate the majority of teach- 
ers to adopt a reflective stance on their practice. We therefore defined 
a second-order action-research role for ourselves — namely,, developing 
practical hypotheses on how to initiate teachers into the activity of re- 
flecting on their practice. It was in this context that the idea of the 
selj-monhormg teacher l^gan to crystallize as the key concept for tlie 
second-order research. Self-monitoring is the prpcess by which people 
become avyare of their situation and their own role as an agent in it. 
However, self-monitoring, alth6i^h' a necessary condition of aware- 
ness, is by no means sufficient. It expresses an objective attitude toward 
situation and self and indicates that certain subjective obstacles to 
awareness have been overcome, for example, those of bias and pre- 
judice. 

The concept of self-monitoring clarified for us what was involved in 
practical reflection. In its light one can make a clear distinction be- 
tween the following: 

^ . ■ ^ 

• teachers^ who are adopting an objective stance on their {>ractice, but 
require support in collecting and analysing sufficient data to con- 
struct accurate accounts; 

• teachers who are not adopting an objective stance, but inasmuch as . 
they sense or feci their situation to be problematic, arc reafly to do so; 

• teachers who are neither ready nor able to adopt an objective stance 
oa their practice. 

We now think that at the beginning of the project only 1 of the 40^ 
•teachers was self-monitoring to any significant extent. Another 12' 
probably had some genuine sense that their teaching was problematic. 
Jwo-thirds of the teachers fell into the third category. 
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Teachers' Tfteories of Teacfains 

The negotiation of tasks/ roiesv procedures, and methods was not the 
only aim of the first conference. We wanted the teachers to l^gia to 
explore typical problemsC The discussions were jnarked ,by apparent 
communication difficulties. Teachers apj^arpd to use different terms 
without being clear if they mea^t similar or different things by what they 
said. Teachers also ap{>eared to use the sam«( terms but disagree in 
the application of those terms. We felt that if teachers were going to 
share ideas, they would have to develop a common language for talking 
about classrooms. We listened to the recordings of the discussions ^d 
found that a number of terms tended to be used agaiji and again in teach- 
, ers' judgments about, teaching situations. We invited teachers to discuss 
th^e meanings of thesie terms at team and regional meetings and to report 
back. We also went into scljools and discussed the terms with teachers. 
We found that the terms were used to describe three main dimensions of 
instruction: 

. - * 

• formal/ informal, which described the students' degree of intellectual 

dependence/ independence on the teacher's authority position; 

• structured/ unstructured, which descriWd the degree to which teach- 
ers were concerned with getting students to achieve preconceived " 
knowledge outcomes; ^ 

• diropted/ guided/ open-erided, which described methods by which the 
teachers tried to implement their aims. 

Discussions and interviews with teachers about the meanings of temis 
also clarified apparent disagreements about the' applications of ter^is. 
Teachers held different views about which terms were compatible. For 
example, some teachers associated an informal classroom with unstruc- 
tured teaching and ^aw it as incompatible with a structured approach; 
for others, there was no such incompatibility. It became clear that the 
ways in ' which these meanings were associated in teachers' minds re- 
flected their theoucs of inquiry /discovery ^teaching. The foHowjng^as- 
sociations and implicit theories were elicited: 

1. Informal-structured-girided — A teacher can pursue ipreconceived 
knowledge butcomes by guiding studeynt^ towara them without im- 
posing constraints on students*' ability to direct their own lea*ming. 

2, ' Informal-sfructured-open-ended — A teacher can pursue precon- 

ceived knowledge outcomes and poster and protect self-difected 
learning by concentrating solely on removing constraints and rc- 
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• . f mning from pc»itiv« intervention in the learning process. 

3. InformaJ-^lructured-guided— A feadier ^^c^ protect' 
self -directed learning and exercise positive influence on the learning 
process so Jong as this influefice is not exerted in tl« direction of 
bringing about preconceived knowl«ige QUtcoo^ ' 

4. Mormal-unstrucllired'-open-ended— A teaclKr cannot foster- and 
■ protect self-directed learning and pursue' preconceived knowledge, 

outcorhes or exercise positive influence on learning prcKXsses. Strat- 
cgies must 4)e r«trictcd4a^rotecting self 4iircction on the, part of 

the Student 

5. Formal-structurcd-4|rected— A teacher fails to protect self-directed 
- learning in pursuing preconceived knowledge outcomes in a way that* 

is intended to make the student intellectualiy dependent on the^ 

teacher's* authority ^^tion. 
^Bfcing the second term of the project we asked teachers to identify 
which of these theories guided their own practice and to test the extent 
to which the'thcory accurately described it. For example, if teachers 
became aware that they were using a structured-guided approach, they 
would. know that theory #1 was tending to guide their practice; they - 
could then test the extent to which theory #1 was being reaii^ted by 
assessing, whether their approach actually protected anid fostered self- 
directed learning. If it di^ not, then they needed to generate new theory. 
• ifhe list above was derived empirically and described a number of 
theories that actually informed our teachers' practice. However; it did 
not represent the full range of logically possible theories. By relating 
the categories in terms- of all their logically possible combinations we 
eventually produced the typology of jl^tical theories in Figure 1. 

Figure 1. Typology Of PrsKtksU Theories of Inquiry/Discovery TeacWflg . . 
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The categories generated from our discussions and interviews with 
teachers provided the ba«s for theory clarification, testing, and develop- 
meat in the project They furnislied a framework not only for discussions 
between teachers but also for^ dialogue between teachers and us; so many 
past attempts to produce* theories of teaching have been practically 
fruitless because researchers have refused to take into account the per- 
spectives of practitioners and to build theory frpm this standpoint. 

•Criteria for Te.«ng Pracrtcal neories 

of Inquiry/Discovery Teaching 

Both at the initial conference and in later dfscussions and interviews 
with' teachers it was clear that they c^arpterized inqui'ry /discovery 
teaching as an attempt to protect and foster self-direction in the leajn- 
~ ing situation. However, ''selWirectcd learning" is a rather abstract idea. 
We thought we could help teachers in the task of testing and developing 
theory if we could analyze the idea of self-directed learning into more 
concrete criteria.. ^ 

» , We believed that self-directed learning should be conceived^ as a 
prdce(^ural aim— that its nature as a process criterion would \^ distorted 
if it v^re viewed as an end-product or object of mastery by students. We 
^ suggested that the aim of protecting and fostering self-directed learning 
could be analyzed into the following ^'freedoms" for students: 

• freedom to identify and initiate their own problems for inquiry; ' 

• freedom to express their own ideas and develop the ideas into hy- 
I polhcses; * 

• freedom to test their ideas^nd hypotheses agains^relevant evidence; 

• freedom to discuss ideas, that is, freedom to defend their own ideas 
in the light of rational criteria and to bring these criteria to bear on 
the idea* of others, including those of the teacher. 

In order for students to exercise these freedoms,,two sets, of condi- 
tions are necessary. First, .students must be free from external constraints 
on their ability to exercise the freedoms. Second, students must also 
possess thQ necessary intellectual capacities; for example, students may 
• be free from constraints on the expression of certain ideas but be un- 
able to express the ideas because they lack the npcessary concepts. ' 
Using the four freedoms and the two sets of conditions, we identified 
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two clusters of principles tliat sj^cify teachers* responsibilities for creat- 
ing the conditions thyt are necessary to realize self-direictcd learning: 

Negative Principles / 
V ♦ refrain from preventing students from identifying and initiating their 
' ownproblemsi • ^ 

• refrain from p^eventing/students from expr^ing their own i^^ 
and hy|X>theses; [ • ' . 

• refrain frong restricting students' access to relevant evidence and pre* 
venting them fr<Kn drawing their own conclusions ^bout it; 

Mi refrain from restricting students' aiccess to discussion. 

Pdsilive Principles 
help students develop the capacity to identify and initiate their own 
problems; „ ' ^ - v 

• help students develop their own ideas into testable hypothes^; 

• • help students evaluate evidence in ilghti-of its relevance, truth, and 
sufficiency; 

• help students learn how to discuss. 

the negative principles provide criteria for assessing the extent to which 
th,e teaching, approach protects ^If-directed learning and ther|by main- 
tains an informafleaming context. The positive principles provide cri- 
teria for assessing the extent to which the capacity for self-direction is 
beiag 'positively fostered by the teacher within informal learning con- 
texts. ' 

About halfway through the second term, we circulated a document, 
that included bdfh t<ie categories a^d theories that we bad derived from 
discus^sions with teachers and the criteria for testing theories that we had 
analyzed from teachers' aims. We hoped that the document would 
provide some guidelines for self-monitoring in the classroom. However, 
we realized that i^ would, only be useful to those teachers who had al- 
ready begun to miestion their own practical tl^ories. Fortunately, over 
the previous mdnths we had begun to makfe soflie progrest in this direc- 
tion. 

;rriangulation as a Method of Initiating 
/ ' Sell-Monitoring 

. During the first term of the project the need to develop strategies 
'that would motivate the majority of our teachers to self-monitor their 

/ 
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practice becacme apparent.^We finaily decided to use triangulatioiL Tri- 
. angulation involves gathering accounts of a teaching situation from 
three quite different points of view, namely, those of teachers, students, 
and participant-obser\'ers. Each point of the triangle stands in a unique 
position with respect to acqess to relevant data about a teachmg situa- 
tion: Teachers, via introspection, l^avc the- best access to their own in- 
tentions and amis in the situation; students are in tlie best fK)sition to ex- 
plain how teachers' actions influence the way they respond in the situa- 
tion; participant-jpbservers can tN?st collect data about the observable 
features of the interaction between teachers and students. 

We initiated a ^rianguiation procedure in some teachers'^ classrooms 
and then circulated some full sets of data gathered in this way to all the 
other teachers in the project. Realizing that triangulation can be a 
thrfiatening process, we selected only those teachers whom we believed 
to be ready to self-monitor their practice in some deptli. We hoped that 
they would alsb be prepared to let other teachers have access to the data 
gathered in the process. ^ ^ 

Because the teachers we selected had- not been successful in eliciting 
honest feedback from students, we took the initiative in collecting ac- 
counts as participant-observers. This fact determined lhe4echniques we 
used. Most often, we had a post-lesson anterview with the teacher before 
interviewing the students (interviews were recorded on tape). This 
procedure enabled us to identify the kinds of data we needed to collect 
fronj students if the teacl^er was to have an opportunity to compare two 
accounts of the same event, it also enabled us to identify discrepancies 
between the teacher's account and our own, which i^then provided further 
criteria for eliciting relevant information from students. 

The danger of interviewing the teacher first is that it leads to an over- 
structured interview with the students.. There is also a dangei" that the 
paftrcipant-observer will overstructurc the interview with the teacher. 
To avoid these dangers, we tried to work from the teachers or students' 
own judgments about which features of the lesson were significant^ intro- 
ducing our own agenda when it matched theirs or was a natural develop- 
mem of it. • 

We also exercised the initiative in negotiating the teacher's access to 
student accounts. We interviewed students {in groups) only with the 
teacher's permission, and we made it clear that teacher access to the 
studoi^ts' accounts would ihave to be negotiated with the students. As 
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participant-observers, welhud a significant role to play in creating condi- 
tions of trust between teachers and students. Students generally feared 
their teadier's reaction. We found that when teachers were able to con- 
form to the conditions of access negotiated with students through us, 
and when they demonstrated an open attitude toward students' com- 
ments, they were increasingly able to collect their own accopits with- 
out our help. As the project progressed, we found that many of our 
teachers began to initiate triangulation procedures for themselves. 

As well as observing, and in the initial stages interviewing, we re- 
corded lessons. If the classroom was highly centralized, we used ta|^ 
recording. If the classroom was decentralized ,^we adopted a tape-slide 
technique. The teacher wore a microphone that picked up interchanges 
with students as he or she»moved around the classroom, and we took 
photographs (pulsed onto the tape) that helped to place the interchanges 
in a visual context. Our recordings were used both in interview situations" 
and by teachers when comparing accounts. In post-lesson interviews 
with teachers we sometimes adopted the device of playing ^the tape, re- 
cording and ailowm^ them to stop it and comment when they wanted to. 
It helped them to reconstruct classroom events and gave them more 
than memoj7 to go on. We also found this approach useful in interviews 
with students. * ' 

Teachers frequently cited the collection of student data as tlie part of 
the process that aroused th^ greatest anxiety fpr them, Th^. anxiety was 
carried into local intelscliool meetings. Those\who had been involved • 
in the triangulation studies discussed their experience with those who 
were not involved. Following is ar\ episode from one such discussion: 

District Supervisor: Do children feel they are being inspected in any 
way? : 

Secondary Teacher (A) : No, I don't think so — they will often open up 
with them, 

Prima'fy Teacher (B) : Pupils will open up with strangers who are just 
inquiring whereas they know the teachers are trying to find out 
what thgy know and therefore they try to give the "correct" response. 

Secondary Teacher '(A) : ; . , all that he [John Elliott] got from them . 
was all criticism of the lessons. " - ^ 

Secondary Teacher (C) : This attempt to get frankn^iss c^n obtain com- 
^ plete nonsense from the children and often means that later a more 
authoritarian approach has to be adopted with' them. 

Secondary Teacher (D) : I feel that this can*causf trouble. 
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Secondary Teacher (E) : The children can in fact giv€\ false informa- 
tion. Oiildren do not talk frankly* V 

Secondary Teacher (C) : Possibly children may like the iifca^thal talk- 
ing to the project team reflects an unfavorable image- To what extent 
do children reaiizie the uniqueness of Jc^ Elliott's position [as an 
outsider coming in to interview]? ^^^^.-.r-— 

We only attended the interschooi meetings on reqiiest because we felt 
that our absence would allbw teachers to critid^ our role more freely. 

With the permission of the teachers and headteachers involved, some 
of the early triangulation studies were circulated to other'teachers in the 
project The studies also provided the basis for discussion at our interim 
conference at the end of the second term. At this conference they were 
used as data for testing the practical theories of the teachers studied. 

The circtilation of triangulation data around schools, discussions be- 
tween teachers at local interschooi meetitigs, and the experience of the 
interim conference l^gan to take effect during the third term. Many 
teachers began to feel fjeer to l(K)k at and share their own classroom 
problems once others had demonstrated a willingness to do so. We dis- 
covered the crucial role that iMal intei^chool meetings and central con- 
ferences played in this respect. With two notable exceptions, school- 
based teams collapsed as a basis' for sharing ideas and classroo^n data. 
This was partly because of feck of institutional support and partly be-^ 
cause of thCs fact that in secondary schools, feelings of interdepartmental 
competition prevented -the jtnembers of the interdisciplinary teams from 
exposing their teaching to each other. Teachers felt more able to share 
their classroom data with teachers from other schools. With the collapse 
of school-based teams the local - meetings became the main setting for 
sharing ideas and experiences for the majority of the 30 teachers who by 
this time remained attached to the project. 

During the third term, about 24 teachers were actively engaged in 
studying their own teaching in some form. Only about 6 adopted the 
full-blown triangulation method, biit the others began to use some of the 
methods suggested at^the first conference. Some recorded lessons or parts 
of them regularly, others kept field notes, and there was an increase in 
the general effort to obtain honest feedback from students^ 

In general, teachers tended to find their own level of research activity. 
They adopted methods that produced illuminating but not overwhelming 
data. They worked gradually from the least to the most threatening. Our 
observations of this process suggested that triangulation should appropri- 
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atdy come at the end of attempts to develop self-momtoring potential 
with teachers who are largely unrefiecdve on their pract|cc We would 
in retrospect suggest that teachers need to wort through the following 
scqucutx of activities: ' 
1. Ustening or viewing recordings of their teaching situation; , 
Z listcniag or viewing recording and ti«n systematicaUy trying to note 
^ salient patterns in their classroom behavtor, " . 

3. #2 plus dialogue with a participant-<S)server; 

4. #3 plus dialogue with students alHHit pedagogic values; . , . 

5. triangulation (»ntroIi«i by a partidpant-obscrver; 

6. triangulation controll«i by the teacher. \ 

■ At^«nd of this process, teachers shouidbe able to act partici- 
pant-observers in «ach other's classrooms. Indeed^ during the\second 
half of the project we found an increasing number of teachcre abl^to do 
this productively. Their main problem, again, was gaining opportdnitics 
in their schools to do this. . \ 

\ ' 

Developing Hypotiieses from Classroom Data \ 

The data collected by triangulation and other methods enabled teadi- 
ers, in dialogue with us as isartipipant-observers, to clarify and test the 
theories implicit in their practice. As a result some teachers generated 

new theories. ^ . ' ' , 

Following is an illustration of how one teacher used triangulation data: 

The students argued that the teacher imposed constraints on their free- 
dom to express their own ideas. On their own iniUative they cited the 
behavior, "Do you ali agree with that?" as a way in which the teacher 
imposed constraints by indicatmg the idea he wanted expressed. TTie 
participant-observer noted the teacher behaviors that appeared to in- 
dicate the outcomes d^ired and student responses to these behaviors. 
He noted the "Do you all agre^?" behavior and students' r^ponscs to 
it. His observations were supported, by the recordmg.. The teacher ako 
accepted that he said "Do you all agree with that?" frequently and de- 
scribed the intention behind it as "asking for assent." GraduaUy the 
normative implications u^is practice began to dawn on him. The data 
convhiced him that in i?Uc of his professed aspkations to unplcmenl ^ 
inquiry/discovery approaches, his teaching was in fact formalrstruc- 
■ turcd-dir^ted and his- behaviors deliberately fostered his students' . 
dependence on his authority position. Having clarified and tested the 
theory implicit in his practice in this way, he later dramatically switched 
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to an unstructur^^^pen-ended approach 

. ' the self-<iir^t^ leamiug of his ^tiuienU, Hj^ codsdoiis switch to a new 

teaching approach reflected the dei^elopment of a neW theory, the 

pUcabihty of which W042ld require further self-mooitori^ I 

From triangulation and ^ other classiwm data we began to identify 
practical theories that not only appU^ in individual instances but also 
appeared to have a more general applicability, By formulating them as 
**general hy^theses'* and .then circulating them to all teachers, we hoped 
they would pirovide a focus for seif-moiaitoring activity, la exploring the 
Applicability of the hypdSlJhieses to their partioilar situation teachers 
woi4d necessarily have to clarify and test their own practical theories. 
We realized there was a danger that te^ichers would not test the faypoth- 
ese^i but simply accept or reject them in light of their perceived con- 
sistency or inconsistency with the teachers* own theories. However, this 
danger w^ somewhat reduced because the first bafch of general hy- 
potheses was not int^^ucxd uiitil the en^ of the s^nd term when m in- 
v» creasing number of teachers had already started^ to engage in some form 
of sclf-moiiitoring* - ' 

The rest of the general hypotheses were formtilated tovvard the end of 
the final term of the project. They emerged partly as the product of 

£%ure 2. Sliifts in Rplei of Ceolra! Team ai^ Tea^^ 



Central J*eam Member Teachers 



Stage 1 ' 


Collects classroom data and 
then helps teachers it to 
clarify and test their practical 
theories 




Use clas^froom data collected by 
participant-observers to cJaxify 
and test (in dialogue with par- 
ticipant-observers) their own 
practical theories 














Stage 2 

-i 


Monitors the sclf-monitonngs 
of individaal teachers and iden- 
tifies general hypotheses 




l|[nitlate data collection that may 
be used to test generalizations 
identified by central team 



Monitprs the identification of 
Stage 3 gcnerg^ hypotheses by teacher 
groups 



Monitor each othcr*s self-moni- 
torings as a basis for formulat- 
ing general hypothese? 
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further theory-testing with teachers and partly from autonoraom studies 
by teachers; During the final term of the project several teachers: em- 
barked on case studies of work witfi a particular class over that term. 
Twelve studies were eventually written up. They contain evidence 0 
teachers clarifying, testing, and generating thq.ory. Our role as the ccn-- 
tral team was increasingly that of monitoring the self-monitorings of 
individual teachers with a view to identifying hypotheses that might have 
some* generalizing power. But as these were introduced and tested by' 
more and more individuals, we found that discussions at lo^al inter;school 
meetings began to focus on the generalizable features of life in 'class- 
rooms. In other words teachers were increasingly able to monitor each 
other's studies and formulate their ov^n general hypotheses. We estiniated 
that about 1 2 teachers were in this position at the end of f dtir terms. 

The shifts in central teani and teacher roles in theory development 
during the life of the project are crudely represented in Figure 2. 
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Chapter Seven , 

Relating Irtservice Education 

to Program Improvement: 
An OverYiew of the Portland 
Consortium Training Complex 

Mary Gdurlisy 



tfie Portland Consortium Traiaing Complex (P.C.T.C) is a Teacher 
Corps project designed to: 

• cstabliib a training complex in an urban school environnaqj^ that is 
based on and responsive to the ass^scd n^ds of the students^ teach- 
ers, teacher aides, auxiliary personnel, and conimunity; 

• provide a dcmonstraUon of exemplary field-ljascd preservice and in- 
service trainbg for teachers, interns, teacher aid«, and auxiliary 
personnel^ . ' 

• establish a project structure based^on a collaborative decision-making 
model that provides for coftimunity and institutional parity in policy- 
making and equity in management decisions; 

• develop repUcable training components (including ones for commu- 
nity^ leadere, parents, and volunteers) for use by other schools in the 

, PcMland district, other local education agencies, local and state edu- 
cation associations, and institutions of higher education; 

• evaluate the project's progress toward the ^Uainment of the above 
goals and determine the effectiveness and generalizability of project^ 
components. ! » ' 

Members of the consortium that governs the. training complex are the 
Portland Public Schools, Portlaiid State University, and the Portland As- 
sociation of Teachers, ^ 

Inservice Education and Program Improvement 

The inservice component is related to program improvement in two 
>Vays. First * current inser^ke opportunities for "participating teachers 
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are based on teachers' perceived needs. (A siirvey instnimcnt for help- 
ing identify these needs appears in Appendix D.) Each school within 
the P.CT.C has. a School Inseryice Committee. Technical assistance is 
provided by project staff. The function of the Committee is to facilitate 
needs assessment activities for this strand of the inservice program and 
to provide a vehicle for involving teachers in tlic design, implementation, 
and evaluation of the traijaing. 

The project also has a Teacher Education Councii/^hich ttSs respon- 
sibility for the coordination of all inservice activitiesSff the project 
schools. Meraber&iup of both these groups includes a heavy concentra- 
tion of classroom teach^ers. All but 7 of the 29 members of the School 
Inservice Committees are teachers, other members being buildmg ad- 
ministrators and the P.CT.C. Inservice Coordinator. Therefore, those 
people closest to the students and the day-tcKlay operation of the schools 
haye a major responsibility for designing their own training, thereby 
providing the opportunity for that training to be directly related to pro- 
gram improvement within project schools. 

JJk; inservice education organizatictoal model is described in Figure 3. 
The Vtructure allows for the continuous flpw of information on inservice 
education among all interested persons. Inservice activities can be 
"plannc(J ^^nd implemented based on need rather^ than university or dis- 
trict schedules. 

The second way in which the inservice program is related to program 
improvement is that the Cornfield Model (Shalock & Hale, 1968) pro- 
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vides for the devclopmeiit of an alternative, field-centered, competency- 
based teacher education program: The Cornfield Model (see Figure 4) 
is based on the assessment of desired outcomes for the st^^c student 
population and the assessment of the ih'structidnal programs within the 
P,CXC. schools. » 

The long-range goal of identifying' teacher competencies through a 
process of (a) identifying ^d validating student goal statements (stu- 
dent outcomes)., (b) assessing students and idenfifying student needs, 
and (c) identifying and validating the conditions necessary to meet 
priority student needs, was !K?gun in the first prdjqct year. The initial 
steps in the process are being injplemented trough the collatKxation of 
community, school district, and university p^ticipants^ Tht model pro- 
vides for the identified teaching cort^^tencies to become the bask of a 
teacher needs assessment that will eventually lead to a program of 
individually ^prescribed training for each instructional staff memlwr to 
meet actual needs of the specific student population, thereby directly 
effecting program improvement. - 

In summary, the inservice component of the P-CT.C has two distinct 
but interrelated strands. As data emerge from the processes described 
by the Comfi^ld Model, these become an additional source of infofma- 
titen for Ihe School' Inservice Committees and Teacher Education Coun^ . 
cil • 

PIgtiit 4« Comfidil M<>del for Vro^nan Devefopoieiat'* 
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' If is a long-range goal of the P.CT,C. to have the two strands even- 

• tually merge as data produced by both are brought together in the devel- 
opment of an alternative individual teacher education program tied to 
specific changes in^ school programs to meet specific student* needs. A 
work-flow chart for the (Jevelopmeiital model |ippears in Appendix 

Constraints on Effective Inservice Education 

There have been several constraints on effective inservice education 
within the Training Coniplex, First is what might be called conventional 
wisdom. The school district, the university, the teacher association, the 
community, and Teacher torps each have built-in rules, regulations, and 
expectations that collectively put constraints on effective inservice ac- 
tivities. An example is the conventional term/credit/ couisc pattern, 
which is not the unique province of the univtrsity/ There is a need for 
creative thinking ant} openness to change. _ * - 

* A second constraint is the limited availability of personnel with time 
and flexible schedules to work in classrooms. Current role definitions 
within our organizational structures do not provide for fiexiljle inservice 
education in classrooms. There is a need for new roles based on furlc- 
tidns in'inservice education. 

Methods of providing release lime for inservice education are a third 
constraint. The traditional after-'school, evening, and weekend pattern is 
still the prevailing option. We need to examine the concept of "a day's 
work for a day's pay'* and the need for continued professional growth 
for ail personnel. Institutions must recognize their responsibility for 
presiding optional patterns for the organization of inservice education. 

Still another constraint is present methods of^ providing incentives for 
inservice education. Teachers are rewstrded for overcoming hurdles that 
may be relatccf'^ul are largely external to their* classroom assignments. 
Curriculum development activities need to be recognized as forms of in- 
service education, and appropriate incentives must be provided. 

Finally, the lack of adequate incentives for field work by university 
personnel is constraining. The university traditionally does not reward 
field work to. the same degree that it rewards on-campus teaching and 
research. The university needs to recognize dis#ict inservice needs and 
provide for more effective ways of meeting those needs, including in- 
centives for fhose working ^off campus." ' 
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' Chapter Eiglit 

The Teacher-Designed 
# Inservice Education Project of 

Western Washington State College 
I ^ Teacher Corps 

Herbert Hite, Patrick Mclntyre, and l^ancy Hildebrand 

V 

v.. ; . ■ • 

V The focus cf the Western Washington State College Teacher Corps fe- 
service education project is on teacH^rs designing their own professional 
development program. Essentially the project has these compiments: 

L, A local education agency and the teachers in a single school building 
agree to undertake a school improvement program with the help of 
the College faculty. ■ " 

2. The local education agency pays for the enrollment of each teacher 
in sjpecial graduate couirses arranged by the College. Individuals may 
enroll for additional credits at their own expense. 

3. Teachers initiate a needs^ assessment to identify critical problems of 
learners in their schooli CoHege faculty assist in this needs assess- 
nteut. \ ' \ 

4. After indicating priorities among critical needs, individuals and small 
groups of teachers negoiiate "contracts" with College faculty mem- 
bers* The contracts specify study and practice by the teachers that 
will lead to^the resolution of some critical need of students. 

5. Three persons sign off on the contracts — the principal^ a College 
faculty member, and a representative of the teacher organization. 

6. The credits paid for by the local education agency entitle the teach- 
ers to the consultant services of College faculty to ^sist them in ful- 
filling their contracts. 

The project is governed by a consortium in which the institution of 
higher education, the local education agency, and the teacher organiza- 
tion participate pn a parity basis (see Appendix F); The consortium will 
be sanctioned by the Office of the State Superintendent for Public In- 
struction, and it can be empowered to grant permanent certification to 
teachers. ^ 
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The implementation of the project tak« pl^pe in partiapating sdhiools 
in three stages: nc^ds assessment, educational change, and evaluation. ^ 
Each of these stages is fonnally acknowledged through one of three ^ 
courses that were designed by the College staff and have been accepted 
as part^f4}feregular College courses leading to cert^n Master of Educa- 
tion degrees (see Appendix G). A unique as^^ct of the courses is that 
they are restricted to teachers employed in schools that ire part of the 
inservice education project. * I • I * ' 

Interns support the inservice education project as mcnbers of teams 
working on specific contracts. The field paper required for the master's 
degree in the internship program must implement the school's inservice 
program. 

The delivery system for the'inservice education project is the individ- 
ual or group contract negotiated by ths' teacher or teachers with the 
consortium (see Appendix H). The contracts are tied to i>ersjstent and ' 
significant local problems of instruction that are identified in the n^s 
assessment phase of program development. In this way inservice educa- 
tion is directly related to student needs and goals. A representative of 
each of the three consortium partners signs off on each teacher's or 
each group^s contract. * 

The evaluation of the model is concerned with the improvement in 
instruction as specified in the contract. The evaluation is not limited to 
student effects, however; it also examines the costs/benetits, and liabili- 
ties of the model for each of the participating agencies and institutions. 
It Is anticipated that each contract will have some short-term effects that ^ 
will tend to focus on individuals ( students and teachers) and that the" 
many contracts in a particular school will have^me long-term effects 
tha^ill tend to focus on the consortium. Figure y'diagrams these out- 
comes in relation to the inservice educ^ation model. | 

The development of the inservice education model and the related 
cost-benefit studies are a continuing endeavor Some changes in the for- 
mat of the model may develop, but in the staff's opinion, the consor- 
tium, teacher contract, and cost-benefit study will remain significant 
components, (Appendix I represents theVresent thinkipg of the Western 
Washington State College Teacher Corps staff on the cost-benefit analysis 
of the model.) ^ • 
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Chapter Nine 

The Community Development Center: 
• A New Perspecttve on Meeting 
Program, Staff, and Community Needs 

* Conrad Powell and Larry Winecoff 



An apprbach that shows promise in helping schpols, communities, an^ 
colleges of education share existing expertise and resources is the Com- 
munity DevelopmeiS Center. The Center combmes many characteristics 
of commiinity schools, teaching ^enters, training complexes, and other 
forms of field-based, community-based education: 

• It is homed in a pfublic school or similar fadlity. 

• Governance and responsibility are shared through a board or council 
made up of the cooper»ling "agencies, institutions, and community 
members. 

• It is staffed by prof^bnal personnel. 

• It is designed to allow flexibility in operations to respond to immedi- 
ate school, training, and commimity needs. 

• it emphasizes some form of cpmpctency-based teacher education or 
performance evaluation. 

• It involves community volunteers in the total program. 

• It offers activities for aU ages — day and mght,^||ar round. 

• It is community based and service oriented. 4 
the model presented in this paper is currently being developed 

through a University of South Carolina Teacher Corps project in Everett 
Community School in Winnsboro. Figure 6 illustrates the interrelation- 
ships of the major cofnponents of the Community Development Center. 

Goals and Governance 

; t 

The Community Development Center iias established three broad 
goals: * .'• ' 
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• to improve^ cnridi, aod cnha^ tte regular (K-12) schod program; 

: • to provide cai^ dtplwratkwa sukI ii«provcd piti&^vicc aiai imcrvicc 
traioing for school adnumsiraitors, teachers, paraprofcssioaals, 
vdunteerSp ami personnel from a variety of a»amuni^-servw» i^ca- 
cks and assodptkms such as health, welfare, r(N:ineati<Kw law enfc^cc- 
mcnt, youth services^ aj^ing. ministerial, bu^css* aod local govern-' ; 
ment; | - 

• to provide a piocess through which community residents can kientify 
and solve local prc^^lems ai^ offer academic, cultural vocational, 

' avocationalf social, health, ai^ recreational programs and services 

to*all feitistens of all ages. 
A firm comnuUnent has been made to the goals of the Cfeater by the 
school board (policy), the higher education institutioii (formal agree- ^ 
ment), and many of the cooperating agencies (agr^ments and rcsolu- 

A Governance Council has been appointed to provicte directioa jor 
the Center, n^gmtain open Communication with all groups and jpcdomi 
affected by the Center (e.g., professional organiz^ions, parents, the' 
state department of education, the university, the school board, aiKl 
community service agenda), asast in providiAg organizational and 
evaluative prcxcdures for the Center, and regularly review the opera- 
tion of the Center as a form of quality control The Governance Council 
lis made up of the building principal (diairperson), the college site co- . 
ordinator, representative teachers from the teacher association and 
school site, college faculty representatives, parent representatives, state 
department of education representatives, and representatives of com- 
munity-^service agencies. 



Program 



The Center*s three goals indicate program emphases in prescrvice 
and inscrvice training of teachers, administr^ors, and reiSfSd person- 
nel; curriculum development and renewal; and community involvement 
and development- 

Preser^ice Teacher Training 

Hie pi^rvice component is divided into four phases. Table* 4 ex- 
plains the nature of these phases. ' 

So . 
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Table 4 reflects a career-ladder approach to the preservice preparation 
of teachers. The candidate begins by exploring teaching and related pro- 
fessions through seminars, discussions, and presentations by practicing 
professionals. He or she also visits day-care and preschool centers, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, vocational and technical centers, and 
related agencies and institutions such as the state education association, 
the state department of education, and social service organizations. 
Phase 2 moves the candidate into the classroom and gradually prepares 
him or her to be a qualified paraprofessiona! (certified by the institution 
of higher education). Paraprofessionals already employed ift the district 
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and parent. volunteers participate in o"a-«itc ttaining relate to the devel- , 
opment of^^Jti^^^^andidate's skills, attitudes, and knowledge. In Phase 3, 
students spend either one or two full semesters on site and develop more 
specific skills, attitudes, and knowledge. Again, paraprofpssionals and 
voluntecrs^in the district participa'^c in the training. Phase 4 is a one- ^ 
semester internship as a certified teacher. C^didatcs validate specified 
competencies and receive a competency certificate awarded jointly by the 
institution of higher education and theschoof district. . | 

' • ■ ■ ■ . • •■■.<'■ 

Experienced Teacher and Staff Traming (Inservke) 

Expcricnci^ teachers, aides, paraprofessionals, and agency personnel 
can ?akc on-site courses leading to advanced degrees or certification cred- 
it. In addition, inservice activities are provided based on diagnosed needs, 

Traimng occurs in three phases. Phase 1 is diagnosis. Participating 
staff go through planned diagnostic procedures, including observation by 
Center staff and self-diagnosis, to assess their competencies and weak-, 
nesses Results ^of diagnostic procedures form the basis for future in- 
service activities. 

Phase 2 is prescription. Prescripi^ons are written in the form of self- 
improvement contracts by individual staff members. Activities include 
courses, workshof^vldeotape analysis, demonstration lessons, visita- 
tion^rf^elf- or groiij^aced module completion, and others. Staff can be 
ffl^'' by interqs for p^illof the schopl day to allow time for inservice 
MtStivities. The activities M conducted by Center staff, including experi- 
'enced teachers and agency- professionals who have demonstrated compe- 
tency in the-area in which training is being conducted. 

Phase 3 is validation of competencies. Once individuals have gone 
through training Wr a particular competency, their next step is to demon- 
st^ifte attainment of the competency, either in person to members of the 
trtining team or on videotape for later analysis and validation. Compel 
tenciesjare categorized i^o course hours, continuing education units, or 
state d'qj)art^nt inserviC:e hours; validation of competencies can thus be 
used fC^^gree credit or Uppe^creihent pay increases. 

Curriculum Development 

The curriculum development component consists of a systematic ap- 
proi^ch to the improvement^ of curriculum and instructional procedures. 
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Major ^ci^iaciuoi: ' \ V " ' : , • ,^ 

• problem iden|Mication by persofi^ in tfee iiistrict who are tesponsible 
for program d(;^veloprxicnt (c.g,i assistant ^^rintcncten^, principals) ; * 

: • problem jelarificatipti through needs assessment and anaiys^ of 
'hard data (test scores, nunnber of jdropouts ai>d referrals;' etc) an< 
te^hcr^ lit in^pt, and parent perceptions; , • . , 

^ • development 6( program goals (studtsnt 4nd te^er) to be achieved 
, \' (use of discr^ncy analysis); , . ^ . \ 

«• identification of constrsSnts tHat must be r^uced and allocation x>f 
'resources m^^d to achieve goals (district, college, and community); 
•^eslablighmpnt of s]^f^ficbbjectiv]p^ - ' / ^ 

, / • development of a management syst^ identifyiqg specific tasks, per-- ^ 
, sons respogisible, coinpletion dates, and resources; ^ 

• assessment of progress in successfully completing tasks^and Solving 
the problem — th^t is, reducing the discrepancy. 

The Community Dev^opment Center prov3deg;a process for identify- 
iag and solving conimuinty prob^ms ihrough involvement^ There are 
four major are$is of emphasis in the component: i, 

• full involvement of-ihe Sommunity in improving thf tegular school 

»v progran^^lhrough visitations, assessment, anaiysisv^^H gc^l-se 

• development of a welt-orgaDize^, conlinuiRg volunteer progr^n^ to. , 
. proyide specialized -resource 'person^ for enrichmetit;* kdditional 

'**hands''"^or indxfidualkin^ tutoriSg, and maferiais ti(?vc^Iopmcnt; 
- ^ clerical and record-keeping assistance; and spcdal prograxps such as 

physical education, music, aft, and drama;, , ^ ^ , 

; if • interagency collaboration to. mobilize cominu^^^ resources to solye 
. : 'commjunity problems; agencies and programs may be hoi^^ full- or^ 
, . -part-time in the school to offer day- (or night-) care,. dental, he£|}th, 

welfare, cmploymenr, and other services; ^ * - , 

• extonded-school-day or extended-schoal-year progranjs such, as rec- 
reation, adult education, ^nior citizen meals and activities, voca- * 

. lional triSinihg, %nd hobby and ^eciaf-lnterest cjasse^ (ceramics, 
, * caIce-d§coraliAg, sewing, typing, cooking, karate, slimnastics) as well f 
asconcerts, jplays, square dances, and other cuki^al and social events. 

Stafling iConsideratiojis ' - 

/ for the InsiitHtipn'bj Higher Education ' \^ ^ 

• Taculty-lcad Equivalents tW persoftpel assigned to the dentcr, in- 
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eluding the coordiuatqr of evaluation and res^cA. site coordinators, 
supervisory faculty, and coordinator of the Center; 
allocation of materials^ supplies, and equipment for traimng; 

• alloaition of graduate asj^istantships. - , 

For the School District » 

• amodnt of released time for staff 1;raining tfiat is feasible and/or re- 
quired (some of thi: tiiiie might come from an intem-student teacher 

• team); 

• allocatiba of^statf for Center coordination (including the coordina- 
tionpf evaluation and research); 

allocation of materials, suppHes, and equipment for training and 

curriculum revision; ' 

allocation of tirpc for building principals to assume leadership in 

ciilticulum development activities (some of the time might come 

from administrative interns). ^ ^ ^ 

*. • ' ' 

For the Comtnunity ' ,\ , 

• amount of staff time community agencies are willing to allocate to 
the Center; ■ 

V allocation of materials and supplies for support of the Center^ • 
i degree, to which, agencies are willing to sharq in the ^dv<^ising of 
services, programs, activities, and resourcis; , 

• degree to' which agencies are willing to cooperate in community 
problem-solving. • 



\ ' £vaIuatioii 

♦ Botii formative and summative eyaluatibn procedures vyere designed 
■ far the Center bfefore it became operational in order to ensure continual 
-mpnitoring and reyision of Center activities as required. In addition; a 
series of both, basic and applied research projects is being imtiated, pri-' 
' nvdrily tlirough -coursework and doctoral dissertations. As part of their 
ragular loads, one staif person in educational research at the Univer- 
' sily and one staff person from .th? jchdol district are assigned to coordi- 
nate all evaluation and research activities; including design, instrument 
adoption and/pr construction, data coUectioa and analysis^ and report- 
ing. Are^ for evaluation incljide: . . 

• the degree to wJiich the training pr9gram (preservicc and inservice) . 
conforms to design, that is, to specifieti competencies; - . 

' effectiveness and efficiency of the training program relative to other 

programs; * ' ' . " - ^ \ 
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• success in solving idcnti&d school-commuaity problems; 

, • assessment of attitudcs'pf all persoiK involved i^garding Center pro- 
ci^ures and Center effectiveness; 

• student, learning— public school students, preiervi« students, in- 
service student% and adult students- * 

Summary ; > 

Little has been done to relate the concept of communit]?'' ^ucation to 
the training of professional education personnel and lay persons or to 
the improvement 6f educational opportunities for all students. Such a 
relationship is one more step an the search^? broader ebllaboration 
among all persons involved in and being trainedvfor schools and school- 
ing. The Community Development Center provides ^ v^hic^jifor integfat- 
. rag the advantages of community education, teaching centers, training 
complexes, and* other form of field-based /commmiity-based education 
into a full-seryice program that can enhance the qiiality of life for the " 
entire community. , ' 



^ Chapter Tm 

. Biseryice Education: / 
An On -The- Job Approach 
Focusing on Curriculuim' and 
Instructional Development 

David K. Wallace arid Bruce Wideman 



For the pose two years, small clusters of teachers in four schools in 
Region Six of Etetroit, Michigan, have pioneered^ an on-the-jdb project 
desi^u^d to try 6ut sevccral ideas that have been increasingly discussed 
and analyzed in the literature on, ins<!rvicev^education. Through then* 
participation these teachers, along with preservide education students, 
scjiool building admirHstrators, inser^ce/ personnel, and university 
faculty, have helped lhape a program that trefes preservice education 
and inscryice education as distihct but related "stages in professiqnal 
development. Most'iqiportant, these modem-d^y teacher-explorers have 

^ focus^ their attention 9n familiar territory—namely^ their own schools 
and classrck>ms— an4 begun'^m^pping' ahernative ways to foster 
gj;ov/th and learning for childr/n *and polleagues. As fs true of many 

/reconnaissance expeditions, the k^ing has been slow and olten bumpy. 
What is described here is from the combined perspectives of the proj- 
ect Coordinator, who is an instructor at Wayne State University in De- 
troit,, and a cIas9tfobm teacher in Detroit Jlegfon Six. The classroom 
teacher has' participated in the project from thp beginning and has cqn- 
tributd^. to the development of; project activities and procedures within 
his owii* school setting. The project coordinator has had the unique op- 
portunity to view tbc f)rogram as an administrator "outside'^^the various 
school kttings and also us a preservicQ-inservice consultant **inside" 
one particular school building. ' ^ 
The outside view is important for a gerteral descriptii>n of "major fea- 

Utires and processes of the Preservice-Inservicc Curriculum Consortium 
in which; Wayne State University and Detroit Region Six participate. 
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^mat has happe^ied inside, %t the building level, givlf substance and 
meaning to those .features' and processes. The intent is to ex^ine core 
elements of the project and then take a brief look at the operatioa of the 
project within two school buildings. • 

\ A View from :fte Outside ^ • 

Jackson (197I)» writing about inservice education, describes two 
contrasting pcrsjkictives on helping teachers improve their workV One 
persf^ctive, the **defect" point of view, rests on the assuniptioil ^at 
something is wrong with the way practicing teachers now operate and 
the purpose of inservice training is to set them straight — to repair their 
defects, so to speak", (p. 21). The other {^rspective> the "growth ap- 
proach,"" assumes "that teaching is' a complex and multifacet^ activity 
about which there is more to know th^^n can ever be known by any one - 
person. From this point of view t^e motive for learning more about 
teaching is not to repair a personal inadequacy as a teacher, but to seek 
greater fujfillment as a practitioner of the art'* (p. 26). The latter per- 
spective, the growth approach, has beer> an implicit yet central element 
in our inservice efforts. The notion that professional devete^ent is a 
.continuous, lifelojng growth experience has glowed dimly but persis- 
'tently, like ''foxfire/' in the background of each school's inservj^pro- 

gram. • . ' - , ^ . ' " ' . 

' * Operationally this apprgach^ias been kindled and fueled by the par- 
ticipation of teachers in decisions about the inservice activities to be car- 
ried on in each school setting. In'an effort to overcome past puictices, in 
which inservice education h!is bepn^ deigned, planhed, and conducted 
for teacl^ES by persons in authority ( Ed^lt ^S:J^reri^, ^his 
program has b^en attempting to increg^ teachers' involvement in the 

•planning and management of their own inservice activities, in tlieir own 
schools. Based on assessments of needs and interests, teachers have beeji 
making collective and individual choices about the Qontent and structure 
of their inservice activities. At times they have worked with each other 
as resource persons or provided materials and activities for schooMevc! 
workshops. ^ ' * ' 

The fact that teachers participate in the program for ;in extended time 
I>eriodk ranging from 1^ weeks to an entire school year, gives them and 
the inservice support team time to davelop the procedures, guidelines, and 
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trust necessary for shared decision-makin^The P^^^ requires pa- 
tience and a willingness to work within a frWework that encourages 
and accepts different professional needs and expbc^ions- These are not 

qualities that we all come by easily. ^ # 

■ ■ ft ■ ' . 

Cunlculttni Developmeot 

Curriculum development has come to mean ma^iy /tfain^ to many 
fKople. Oirriculuni <jcve1opment models and curriculum projects ftave 
gtown so r^^pidly in recent^ years that th# educational marketplace is 
seemingly ^liye with ideas, activi|ies, and approaches for improving 
teaching and^ learning. Unfortunately most ins^vi^V efforts to improve 
teaching have not dealt "directly with helping teachers improve their 
skills in instruction or becon\e more adept at planning and organizing 
curriculum"'(Edclfelt & Lawrence, 1975, p, 14). 

- A major emphasis in this project has been for teachers to examine 
thei^curriculym and instructional programs and identify specific features 
they would like to iinprove or change. After this examination they work 
' with inscrvice consultants on designing and organizing curriculum and 
instructional n\ddificii.tioiis f5r their classrooms, 5rhe goal is to develop 
small modules or units. % * - - . 

An important dimension of this approach hak been its/ocus on sub- 
stantive themes and contexts. For example* when tochers have worked^ 
on curriculum modifications Resigned to achieve literacy advancement 
in writing, s|>eaking, and reading, theyliaye been encouraged to develop 
4earnin2 activities that ysc concepts and skills from the discifJliriesfThat 
is, students should be appl3rmg their writing, speaking, and reading skills 
/o something. \ ^. ■ 

The extent to which teacher^ have been -successful in changing their 
curriculum in this way has varied. frpm school to school and teacher tp 
teacher. Some have^planned, organized, and used curriculum modules, 
others have incorporated different activities and materials into their 
instruction, and still others tiav.e simply tried 'but certain ideas and' 
methods su^h a^'questioning strategies and brainstorming techniques. 

There has bee^i little effort so far to examine the impact of curriculum 
changes on children. Some teachers have tested children to 'find out it 
they understand new concepts, but there has been no systematic com- 
parative evaluation of new and old or different approaches to learning. 

This does not mean that teachers and inservice consultants have been 
I ij « 
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lazy or uninterested in this diraension of curriculum d^^vclopniciit. 
Rather, when teachers^ engage in expanding their skills and understand- 
ing of curriculum development during the day, for one or two hours per 
week, it takes a long time to learn all aspects of curriculum-making and 
evaluation. . 

' CDliaboration 

The notion of various institutions and individuals working together on 
common tasks has been important to th? professional education of teach- 
ers for several years. A decade ago, leaders representing a broad spec- 
trum of educational agencies examine^d the merits of collij|x:>ration in a 
publication entitled Partnership in Teacher Education (Smith, Olsen, 
Johnson, & Barbour, 1966). Even then, it was a concern that **no institUr 
tion or agency can successsfuUy go it alone in the education of teachers, 
either V^ser vice or inservice" (p. 2). Today, with shrinking budgets and 
growing pressure for educational accountability, it seems more evident 
that schools, professional, organizations, state departments of education, 
and community agencies need to work togethefr. The emergence? of con- 
i , sortiS^metworks, and various coopenative arrangements throughout the 
country demonstrates the growing opinion that past djifferenccs need to 
be set aside and common goals need to be pursued through Cooperative 
' efforts. . . * ^ . 

Wayne State^ UniVersity and the Detroit Public Schools have been 
leaders in establishing the spirit of collaboration in the Detroit area. Tlie 
^ Team ^nternsiiip Program, the Professional Year Program, the Training 
the\'^ra{;nVr5$^^^^ Teachers (Triple-T) Project, arid recently the Detroit 
J^^elpte!^ f6^;^ Growth and Development are some of the col- 

iabOt^ii\i)va )3i;ografn^ initiated by these t^o urban instkutions, ^ 
, . iprb^^/ijiis Jx^di^ of collaboration, the Presei^ice-Inservice Cur- 
• ricului^^onjfortiujt) was born: Certain key individuals from the Detroit 
I^uWic Schools and Wayne Stale University who had been actively in- 
. ' vb!;^d ii\ t|ie Ifriple-T Project's efforts to establish field-based programs 
/broitigh plimning on the basis of parity, facilitated the development of 
' , ;i local n^^work of individuals and institutions interested in trying out. 
parity decision-making and curriculunrand instructional developrnent in 
local -school settings with preservice and inscrvicc teachers. ' 

With an .eye toward working in the mainstream of existing teacher 
education programs, this small cadre of "movers'' adopted the ^(trategy 
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of infusion and focused thair atllntion.on Wayne State Univer&ity^s field- 
based undergraduate teacher education program. Interdisciplinary Teach- 
er Education (LT,E). Professors and school personnel in the cadre, 
who had been working together in the LT.E. program' in Etetroit Region. 
Six for some time, saw the structure of I.T.E. as an opportunity to pro- 
vide resources and support to teachers in schools where I.T.E. students 
were clustered, and to explore fhe merits of a coordinated prescrvice-in- 
seryice approach. — 

From the outset the project has operated on funds'^nid resources con- 
tributed by each participaUng institution. The time spent by teachers, 
university professors, and inservice consultants in the project has been 
part of their regular institutional commitment. No special funds have 
been allocated to pay- for school-level participation. Support from com- 
muiiity agencies such as automobile and newspaper companies has been 
in the form of consultant hejp and visits by teachers and inservice staff 
to corporate facilities. Collaboratioti has been "grassroots" collaboration, 
with each participating institution providing resources and personnel. 

First Steps . / . 

At the outset of the first year (19.74-75 ) the .university and school 
system "movers" in the I.T.E. proVam' presented the broad concept of a 
preservice-inservice school-based program' to principals and' assistant 
.principals of Region Six schools in which the I.T.E. program was Operat- 
ing, and tp a few other principals who were recommended by the Region 
Six csn^ral administration. General goals and a tentative plan of action 
were discussed at the meeting. The plan called^for identifying three or 
four schools in which clusters of teacWs ( three to eight per building) 
wanted lo"v('ork on improving their earriculum through a -school-based 
inservice program. They also n'eeded to be interested in working with a 
preservice education student. Teachers' participation wai to be volun- 
tary, not required, it was suggested that administrators invite teachers 
whts'tnight be interested in working on an integrated ^ approach ih social 
studies (the focus shifted to all the discipline areas in the second year). 
' Finally, it was fecommended that each teacher make a commitment to 
' participate for',the entire schqol year, with thp option to withdraw at any 

time. , \ ' , ' ■ 

FoUovi*ing. the' orientation meeting, the building administrators ex- 
pended 'invitations to teachers in thpir schools. Three schools ultimately 
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expressed an interest— two middle schools with clusters of four teachers 
each, and an elementary school with a cluster of three teachers. Later in 
the first year, and also during the second year, a few teachers^withdrew 
\^ from the project and several new teachers in each of the three bmldings 
joined the project, A cluster of teaphers in a fourth school joined the 
1 project in the ^cond year. ' • ^ 

\ . It is not altogether dear why some teachers withdrew. In two or three 
cases, the teachers said they had been coerced to jbt|i and got involved 
; < only to, please a department head or principal Othai^ indicated that thp 
program failed to meet their needs. However, most of the teachers who 
•entered the program have continued to participate^ because they feel it 
I is worthwhile. Most have experienced frustration and confusion along 
with success and have directed th?ir experiences toward improving the 
operation of the program in e3ch school setting. 



A View from the Inside . 

Tljis inside view is from the perspectives of a classroom teacher >vork- 
ing in a middle school and the project coordinator (a preservice-inservice 
consultant) working in an elemental^ school/ 

The School Settfflgs 

The two schools described here are essentially like most urban schools. 
The elementary school building is alarge, two-story bride structure con^- 
structed several decade^a^o. The rooms are-of moderate size with hafd- 
wdod floors and high ceilings, and the walls are painted either a pale 
green or beige. Desks are arranged for the most part in rows to accom- 
modate up to 36 students. There is limited space for Storage and display* 
of materials. The halls are long and lined with lockers. The middle jjphodl 
building is essentially like the elementary building except th;ft it is 
smaller and somewhat newer. The elementary school has an enrollment 
of approximately r,200 children, with 49 teachers on the facfftty. About 
350 students attend the middle school, and there are 14 teachers on the 
faculty. The school administration in each building includes a principal, 
and an assistant principal, * 

From conversations during the first week of-the program, it was re- 
vealed that: 
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• Inservice experiences for teachers in both schools were usually work- 
shops and seminars held away from the school. 

• Regularly scheduled curriculum days in the elementary school were 
usually devoted to planning and evaluating achievement objective 

(schools in Detroit devise and evaluate achievement plans every / ' > 
year)/ Curriculum days in the iftiddle school focused on soiw cur- v 
riculumactivitiesaswcllasachi^ement plans. - ^ • ^ 

• There was^little time or opportunity for teachers in^ither school to 
work individually or cooperatively oi> c^iEj^ulum during the regular \ 
school schedule. 

» • ^Some teachefi in the elementary school had supervised Wayne State T 

University student teachers and IT.E. students. Teachers In the ^ 
middle school had had some experience working with student teach- , 
^ ers but no experience with I.T-E* students. 

V- ■ ■ ■ • - . ■ ■ I 

the Orgattwational structure ' 

jThe number of participating teachers in the elementary school has .f. 
expanded from three (the original duster) to eleven, and the. numbey in 
the middle school has expanded from four to eight. Within'lx>th school 
settings, the following structure for carrying on continuous 'inservice and - - 
prcser^ice activities haS; been created: ^ ' . ^ 

r/ie imfrHCJUonc/ /eaii/ Undergraduate students who volunteer to par- 
ticipate in the program as assistant teachers are placed with classroom 
, teachers who have volunteered to work on improving instruction in ' 
" their classrooms. The assistant teachers and the teachers plan and teach 
togethex. basing some of their ihstniction on experimental plans de- 
veloped with the service tean^^ * . 
Th^e service team: A uaiversity professor and a\school system supervi- ^ 
sor "live in" the school one full day every week following initial oricn- 
.tation meetings when teachers describe their needs. and interests and 
'formulate objectives for accomplishing the improvements they want to 
make. 

• The goverttanctf of the buikling-Ievel inservice program ivlodged m . 
th^ collaborative structure of a weekly seminar- in which the classroom 
teachers* and the servic? team work together in plannmg'and developing 
y resources for inService activities. Decisions regarding instructional team 
goiils' and objectives are made in three-way conferences (classroom 
teacher, assistant teacher? and university professor or School district ^ 
consultant). The conferences also provide an opportunity for the scr- 

• , vice team to help assistant teachers analyze their teaching. 
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. Reflfictioiis and Future Cpnsideiations 
From t!ie Perspective ef a Classroom Teacher - 

^ - ■ * * 

IniUally teacjhers who volunteered to participate in the Consortium 
had a general f<»Iing of hesitation and apprehension. They distrusted 
thev program somewhat,' especially the I.T.E. preservicc .part because it 
seemed like- another method to increase workload and control faculty, 
with the only benefit being some limited free time to mcetSvith a few 
staff member^. And in order to have this thne, classrooms had to be en- 
trusted to partially trained education students. Even though there was 
always the opportunity to leave the teacher seminars at any time to check 
on classtooms, there was a general uneasiness about being away, Further- 
more, cpping with another adult ,{the educaUon studefnt) in the class- 
' room was often difficult. However, over time these concerns about the 
I.T.E, students gradually diminished. Continuing efforts to communicate 
and share classfoom goals and professional and personal goal& with 
education students resulted in considerable positive change in attitude. 
Developing successful and effective working relationships with fellow 
teachers has also taken a long time. During the firat year there was 
minimum cooperation among the four participating teachers. There was 
some sharing of curriculum ideas and review of curriculum materials, 
and much discussion about working together. However, most of the 
time the teachers worked separately with. Ihe I.T.E. students on cur- 
riculum and instructional activities in the classroom. 

The four participating teachers were unable to work as a team partly 
because they were not grouped as a team within the regular organiza- 
tional structure of the school. There was some grouping of students but 
usually between two participating teachers only. Furthermore,, the nar- 
row focus ort the social studies curriculum seemed to limit the numbc'f 
of teachers participating in the program. '* ■ , 

These problems were remedied the second year when the faculty was 
reorganized into interdisciplinary teams of math, English, social studies, 
and science teachers, thus enlarging the. curriculum focus. With this new 
arrangement the preservice-inservice program was expanded to include 
two interdisciplinary teams. Each. team defined its goals and objectives 
based on student needs and interests, and was encouraged to work co- 
operatively on curriculum units and modules. A curriculum workroom 
was established. In addition to the inservice seminar time during which 
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the I.T.E. students were teitching in the classrooms, regular school in- 
service periods were devoted to curriculum development within the 
teams. Along with time, spaJ«, and organization, other factors influenced - 
the team effort; when team kembcrs were able to resolve communica- 
tion problems, focus on actioi ideas, identify coiiimon'stud^nt needs, ami 
compromise, curriculum units Vere ulthnately developed and tri«i out 
- The extent to which the f^fors described abovtenhanced or inhibited 
the curriculum development process is difficult to assess completely froin 
the perspective of a cljassroom tcadier in a, middle school. But it 
does seem clear that most teachers in this school have a greater feeling 
of trust Und confidence in working \with each other and with I.T.E. stu- 
dents, More important, they share a renewed feeling of professional 
gr6wth. ' 

V ■ - ■ ■ . ■ \ ■ ' . • 

- V • " 

From the Perspective of a Preservicfe-Iiiscrvice Consultant 

An initial discovery made in the elementary setting Vas that teachers 
had little experience wqrking in the roles of "co-teacher" an^ "cur- 
riculum developer" and that it took a^great deal of time to get comfort- 
able in those roles. Teachers who had worked with student teachers in 
the past initially perceived their role to be an observer-critic rather than 
a co-teacher who plans and teaches cooperatively with another (assist- 
ant) teacher. Furthermore, they had never experienced leaving their 
classroom with iffi assistant teacher in charge for an extended time period 
in order to meet in an inservice seminar to .work oh curriculimi develop- 
ment. Those teachers who had never worked with student teachers were 
confounded at times by the conflict between autonomous teaching 
(which they had done all their professional lives) and co-teaching. Most 
of the teachers seemed to be unsure about how to develop^curridulum. 
On several occasions teachei^s expressed their concern about the lack of 
adequate preparation for working in those role* -Even with the creation 
of a handbook that included role descriptions and suggested expecta- 
tions, teachers found that becommg effective co-teachers and curriculum 
developers was a diffieult task. It has been reeomraended by several 
teachers that next year, before school begins, the Consortium conduct 
a workshop in which teachers can model and simulate skilf^ necessary for 
co-teaching and curficulom development. » 

■ A factor that has emffg^d^as crucial to the nurturing of growth for 
inservice teachers, preservice teac'fi'^, university faculty; and inservice 
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EMaats is the need for establishing and maintaining mechaaisn^ for 
rsonal communication. The" seminars and three-way conferences 
een helpful in this regard. But all participants, esf>eci ally the in- 
structional team, need to encourage interpersonal relations that are open 
and free. The assistant teachers and the classroom teachers. must feel 
free to try out ne^ ideas and activities and feel Ispnfident that the service 
team will give them nonthreatening and constructive*' feedback. Further- 
more, there is a need for feedback* evaluating the appropriateness and 
productiveness of what a person is doing iti curriculum and instwction. 

The two principles that seem tq have bean the mcjst signifipant through- 
out these two years haveT>een patience and a vyiliingness to spend time. 
The daily ''press" in this urban school, as in others, seems to sap time 
and energy. Working together only an hour or two per week seems too 
short a period of time to accomplish much. But because all of iis have* 
been patient and made the cqmmitment to ^ork in this kind of a pro- 
gram for a lojig time, we have been ^ble to taring about small changes 
. and are optimistic about the future. 
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; Chapter Eleven 

The Curley School: 
An In-School Education Program 

• Simon Wittes^d Laura Cooper - - 



' This is a story of many different groups of people— teachers, students, 
administrators, arid university personnel. It is the stor^ t)f a change 
proSss— change in organizational structure, teacher attitudes, admin- 
istrative practices, and teaching-learning" procedures — brought about 
through inservice collaboration between a public school an^ a university. 
The school is the Mary E. Gurley Junior High School in Boston, and 
the university is the yniversity of Massachusetts at Boston, ijiorc specifi- 
cally the Institute for Learning and Teaching. ^ - ' 

. ■ -J ' m ,, , 

Mary E. Curley Junior fiigh School ^ 

The Curley School ia. 1 972, had a student population in grades seven 
to nine that was apprd^cimately one-third Spanish-speaking, ' one-third 
Black,' <and orie-third white, all from working-class neighborhoods. The 
school hall a history of violence, vandalism, firej^, false fire alarms, and 
bther forms of student tension and disruptions. Yotmgsters ran the cor- 
ridors, threw bricks, chairs, and' -tables, and fought with each other, 
teachers, and administrators. Teachers ran after youngsfers, herded them 
into- .classrooms* hid when possibly, and complained incessantly about 
* the' intolerable conditions. Adnjinistrators reprimanded teachers and 
students, adjudicated conflicts, suspended stujjehts, interviewed parents, 
andefklled the police. There was little academic instruction. The prin- 
cipai^eported : . , . ' 

The building„was always 'in constant movement. I mean we have had 

people wandering theijforrTas^js, we, have had them cutting classes, and 
' it was just very difficult to, control because they would have so many ^ 

tc&chers to see during the day that it really was difficult ^keeping up 

\Wth them . . . ^ ' . 
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Low morale was reflected in hi^ absenteeism and turnover amoRg 
teachers and widespread ff^ip of unpolcnc« dSfUMXg faculty and sd- 
ministrators alike, As dih^ administrator saki: . « 

There was a kind of a— I have to use the wcffd — Ik^^iicss, there 
' was mJthiag really to look forward to. I think the' kids expressed it to' 
' us and the teachers— we juit s^jro^to he in a sJough, m>t going very far 

or EU>t going in the right ^iirection: * 

Tfie Institute lor L^ir^^ and Teadbing 

The Institute for Learning and Teaching works with urban, teachers, 
.parents, sctool aides, and i principals* to improve the qu^ty of aiuca- ^ 
tion in the clen^ntaiy and secondary schools from which many Um- 
versity of Massachusetts stiidents come- It also works with Uniyersity . 
departments aim! faculty members interested in improving academic pro- 
^grams and servias to students of the University of Massachusetts at 
Bqpton, The Ipitiiuite advocates reforms directed at increased crc^x^' 
cultural understanding, ^increased participation by teachers, parents^ ;ai3d 
students in making educational doSisions,' increased fe^iponSiven^ of 
educational institutions to the needs of student?, ^nd ijK;reaS«d equality 
of educational opportunity, ' 

^nce the Institute has rcccivl^ a requ^t for a ssi stan ce, a staff mem- 
ber spends many hours becomifig fanihiar with tbe general needs of the 
school, assessing what typ^ of 3 consultation Or program would be 
appropriate to fill the teiquest. The staff miember then searches for-thc^^ 
consultants, trainers/^r programs that would best fit' the needs of jtfte^ 
school. He or shf^brings the potential outside resource to the attejjtipn 
of school pcrs^dnel. and together they make a decision on ^e w» of the 
consultant. , The consultant may be affiliated with the Institt^te, the Uni- 
vekity, pi" another, ^jniversity, or* the consult^t .may have no academic 
affilja^on whatsoever. Th^^ajor criterion in sclectioh1s\h? appropriate- 
* of the match between the tonsi^ltanty&d the school^' needs, tn this > 
yayV thJ^ In^'tute of ten acfe as an intermedial^ c^rhrplpcj^ 

/ ' The Goljal^owftion 

The collaboration between tb« Curlpy School and thB Institute began ^ 
witJ/'tf rpqucst from Curle'y ^Chpol fci'achers for instruction inxoriversa- 
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tiop^l Spanisti; they wanted to leam tow to s^y in Spanish, "Oppn your 
hoSc," '^ufH page 11," "Go to the bda/d," etc. Their request had ' 
^bne,uhtieedc^% school system personne/for two yca'rs prior to their 
inifial meeting withthe institute consultant. •/ 

; " The ImUtutc consifltaht believed that t^vcrsational Spanish was not 
.. ihc nj^st important requiremeijt to bring order-dut of chaos and make 
.academic learning the fii^t ordeV of business in the school. However, the 
teachers hW identified; coqvejrsatioh^t ■Spanish- as thef^ h^^i pnor^fjr. 
irhey had a vital need to conw:p'uni*^t6>wUh^a signi&airt s%ne4t of their 
[stud^t p<^pulation.* The Insf^tui^^^^ • respciidiiig to 

teach$s'» perceived h«etb.' they coUl^ e^tgblish their 'e«j<^i]Hy as out- 
Udcr&' and4)ulld their relatiqnshipsL^ith 't^hers. Th.cn, Veaoiiers and 
)jistitute ,^taff could jbintly,^ sdnte.of the more fundamental or- 

gamzatibny and le3trOingpr«Jb!ems4nCuiley^^^ ^ ' ; ;. , 

, , As a risuii the Institute estahpshed a 15:wect£ coujr^ in "Spanish 
for Effecftvc jponimunication" that met at'^the s^ool from >iXX> to 
4:0Q^f:tti.'iwicb a<wceV. Ohe-half of the Curley "Schobl faculty enrolled, 
'"and 70^ of them sompleled the course,- for which they recciv^ccl three 
'' insepvice Education credits toward salary increases and. promotidns. t|ve 
^ reward vyas insignifeant, compared to the time and. energy' the teachers; 
invested in the ccuipc, held un^icr . very .difficult conditions. This invest- 
ment attested to thei xomrpitment of a ' group of. teapliers and was a^ 
critical indication that prodMClive^^w with.the Curley. School was pos-' 
•sible.' ■ ' "Vs ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ■■. ■ 

• ■ Ir 1972 th| Curley, ^hoql" remained a- troubled, frightemn^ school. 
It became a riotous battleground in December of that year. One teacher 
.reported?. ' ... y . : , .^^ ''/., 
It got.so bad towards the end thW you ^^cre spending more Umc outside 
of your classroom, dealing with profclerns than^du were ftiside dealing 
with the kids yop were su^posetJ to be teaching, and it got tcysuch a ^ 
sittfation that you could ^lo longer shut the door bcca.use the door 
-would be broken 'down or you coUld"n'4 board- up the window becaus? 
. ' someone would eon^ flying through. So I think the -faculty reachi^ a 
V point along with the administration Whtre <hey -just sai?! thU is it, some- , 
•'thing hak got to change . . > that was the starting point when tWngs 
got so bad that nothing 'could go orf any; longer; then I think every- 
one resized that.things.had to ^'Kjinge. We had to get together and we 
» ' had to woA as ateam. - 
Bec^ui the Institute had actually delivered the after-school Spanish 
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course that teachers hwd requited, the teachers and the {Principal aske<f 
the Institute for assisiaricc in reducing the violence and helping teachers 
teach. As a first step. the Institute h^i^ two junior high school teachers, 
from another schcK>I as consultants to the small clusters of seventh- and 
eighth-grade teadiers that had beoi a^^ to work as teams but had 
not yet done so. Despite interrupted meetings and teacher ambivalence 
about working with "outsideiUs," the consultants met whenever and 
wherever the teams (or even pswts of the teams) would meet. This 
meant hurried mMtings in the corridors, late Friday afternoon meetings, 
and even meetings at the consultants' homes. The consultants per^sted, 
listening sympathetioally (as perhaps only another teacher c^n) 1o the 
teachers' problems and offeriiig suggestions for working as a team to 
attack diteipline, scheduling, and spedficlcaniing problems. / 

This- initial effort failed to create i^elWunctioning^ reorganized teams, 
but it did accomplish two very impcfttant objective: First, some teacherS 
began sharing their anger and banding together to insist on major schck>l 
change in Organization and swurity procedures; second/ the Institute's 
consultants were no longer considered "outsiders" but were ^accepted 
by the teachers as credible resources who could be trusted to work with 
them. ' ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

Subsequently the Institute consultants became actively involved in 
helping the newly mobilized faculty senate in its efforts to wprk'for 
change. The consultants helped by negotiating with the administrator 
a new decision-making process that involved teachers, hy providi/g 
organizational and .political assistance to .the subcommittee on^ci 
needs, and by d(pvising s^eral modek for successfully^ orgatfizin^jje ^ig 
staff and student body into small, manageable teams.^/< 

The consultants' overriding concern was to enable tb^Tteachers to 
aahicve their own goals. The teachers' role in d0dtsioiu*fmking/^ high- 
lighted by one teacher who said: • y y 

iFaculty representatives monitorca the e>i<irc pj^ess of change to guard 
that the rights of the teacher%iind pnjvision^f the union contract were 
respected in all cases. Many timps faculty input determined the ''deci- 
sions. made as to clUstejv'^ize, J^k^atiopoea ifiakeup mhich was con- 
structed on a, volunh^ ba^ so tfjat no one felt railroaded ).» sched- 
uling involvement;^? SRKnal sj^pices, team responsibility, and class 
makeup (heterqgtneoug^r hcMjfogcneous). Perhaps/the most important 
issue of all thp/notio?^ team responsibility and autonomy in 
making pgl>cic^ theip>;^n cluster. Teachers felt an increase in their 
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;• After many subcommittee, senate, and entire facultir meetings, a, 
duster-team organization was agreed upon. Although tcadiers chose 
t^r cluster tfeams, many were worried about what working on a teach- 
ing team would be like. "Hie Institi^ibStaff member and the school-based 
.consultants combined resources to offer a; practical training program 
for interested teachers. The five afternoon workshop sessions fociiscd, 
on deci&ion-iji^king, conflict resolution, problem-solving techniques, 
group-process skills, and team approaches to discipline problems.^ The 
teachers also had several opportunities to questioa other Boston area 
teachers who were teara-teaphing at the time. 

: By fall 1973 the planning and reorganization efforts had paid off. 
Changes in "discipline" and atmosphere were evident. During a recorded 
interview^ the principal reported: • *x 

, Kids, are learning better, attendance of staff and sjtudenfs is definitely 
better, grades arc up and arms (knives, guns, etc.) are way down. 

* While it isn't heaven and the archangels, . a drop of 80% in the number 
of suspensions is unbelievable. ♦ . 

' Clearly, daily life was different for students: ^ • 

- I think the biggest thing in the clusters was the creating of a situation 
where our pupils, with all th^ multiple, problems some of them have, 
could feel secure. They have calmed down and now they enjoy it and 
they are really happy. There is not much hc^tility. I mean racial inci- 
dents are practic|illy nonexistent, really. Really and truly, and I think 
that's what came out of all the teacher planning. 

The dramatic changes in student experiences were mirrored by changes 
in the lives, attitudes, and morale of faculty members, who felt a new 
sense of "potency as a -fesult of the planning process. One teacher 
believed that this increased sense of potency was due to a change in 
power relationships: ' . . 

The biggest help in creating the clustering program was that teachers 
" and the administrators firiaily tajked on the same level. We finally got 
down to dealing with each other as human beings and no longer in 
certain roles ... if any school wanU to go ahead and change, it has to ' 
really say what is more important, my role as a teacher* or my role 
as an administrator or the welfare of the students and the school 'as 
a whole. I mean that teachers . . . had to give up the role of "I am king 
of my castle" . . . and the administrators 'had to give up a lot. They 
had to give up the role of an .authoritarian in a lot of ways; I think 
the student body has a lot more respect for the teachers and adminis- 
trators* this year because they^sce them communicating with each other, 
as human beings. 

• ' • loo ■ ' 
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In ftpJ973 the to (^kjlift^ i^i^*^^ 

; tWhca tlw Ifu^iUitc con?ijU^ ask^ teachi^rs what their grci^cst iic*^ / 

;,were;^^ identifi<^ 4eiuling** m4 "du|^ la 
< «jsp(>bse'to thi^ stat^ »mis^ several ppgtsas^ ^'dp;-ffMned. In con- 

. juaction with tht Bostoi^k School ^Dcfmtfi^ ami with tl3«^' support of . 
4V the District Associate &pcrimendcnt, a reading Task Force, compo^^ 
of five experienced teachers, was fornK^ to be listed by Curley's 
. Reading Teachc?rr and further help^ by an Institute consultMt four 
/ half 4ays "per week. The adminiitratoW the SUff Envelopment person v 
forC^ 

in the ultimate.; aiin of improving the quaUty erf th< tea^g of Curlcy 
^students. With, the incorporation of clustering* tracking was dropped, 
'and the groups were to be hetetogenwus, so a fim goal was tiic group- 
r ing of students on reading ability \i?ithin each cluster. Another 
, aim was an intcrdiscipknary appiroacA so that the ttad^Sq^'ot reading ^ ^ 
. wpiild take place in every ^^tent area. 1 

In response to th?5 tea(^er rc^iM^jt for £issistaiic?p ih **dusteiifl^'* the 
Ix^titutd implemented a new mjixicl of inservke traimn|. The Institute ' 
decided to hire one of the teaciejr<bmdtaxt worfaNi wijh 

the Curlcy. School dqring the previous year of plannfii^ and reorganiza- 

^^^tiojL The coi^ultant wha jhad preyiously :^tabHshed credibi^^ 
developed a trusting relatioaiup with many of the teachers, was usually 
welcomed by the teams pf teachers. She met at ^east w^^kly with the 
cluster teams, for^nally durinj^ a^|pped planning periods ami infohnally 
over coffee iini the morning or at lunch. Tfic agefeas*were deterini^. 
•by the teacheb and varied vsddely depending cJn the ne^, experiiences, ' 
and skills of the teadiers. She worked with them on prbblems of cur- 
ricula, planning, scheduling, enforcmg disciplinary niles;, communicating 

^ with parents, and resolving interpersonal and team conflicts' She brought 
in outside hiunan and curriculum resources whenever appropriate. This 
model of on-the-job inservice training was very sticcessful, ag. indicated 
by one evaluation: ^ | 

Teachers told of assistance in "getting us together/* in considering inter- 
\ '•^rsonal relationships, in reinforcing decisions, ^d generally encourag- 
ing, helping teachers work togethef. Schedule changes, ideas and extra * 
materikU aqd r^ources as well as alerting other elements in the school 
. to potenttsi cooperative efforts, were all apcas she touched upon. She 
had occasionally served to follow-up on ideas that others had stimulated. 
Her main thrust seems to have been in the struggles within teams to . 
• wor^c together, ihd her acceptance, in this sensitive area with a few 
clpsters, is indicative of the school's attitude toward her. 
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THE CURLEY SCHOOL . * ^ , ^ 99 , v 

From 1974 the present the Curiey School staff and parents iiavc 

^ devoted <heir energies' io assuring a peac^ul implementation of d^gre- 
gatioa and improyjng the S^Hty of cl£^ssroonl education. Although the 
needs of ^dniiiiisftrator^ and teachers have not required constant or 

' significant involvement of the Institute staff, Institute staff liave oin- 
. / tiaued to riifeet with administratot^, andi^teaciliers and r^pond to short- 
teiTO requests for consultation or assi^ ' 
'the coUkWratioh of the I^ftitute and the Otirley School is a happy 

\ story because, al) groups benefited from collaboration* TTie Students have 
a **new school" with nevi? i;eading programs, improved com^, and more 
positive relationships with teachers and witjii qther students; the teachers 
liave beeft freed io teach and are supported in their efforts to learn tiew 
teaching skills an4'iieV5ei[op new programs; the administrators learned 
to share the decision-making and are now free^to devote more time and 
^energy to de^^ejoping positive school programs; and Institute staft have ^ 
developed a new model for providing inseryi^c training that is truly , - 

p responsive to the long-term needs of a school; Many factors contributed 
to the success of the .mservice training model described here.'^ Among 
them were the followmg: ; . * * 

* • The training program was change-oriented. The results pf the 
changes— that is/ a cluster-team organization, faculty invo1ve4 in 
d^Cfsion^making, etc,^ — -provided concrete evidence .that something 
' coiild happen, .that things could be different. This increased partici- 
pants' feelings, of efficacy and motivated the'm to further involvement 
arid investment di time arid-energy. ^ , 

• There was a cn^tical mass 'of faculty an4 .administrators vtlio consti- 
tuted, a nucleus for change. They provided the time, energy, com- 
mitment, and values that enabled the change to beg^n and grow to 
involve others, tr 

• The degree of tension and dissatisfaction within the school was in. 
the optimal range for significant change. Less tension would have 
resirited in less perceived need X6 change and thys insufficient riioti- 

, , j vat^pn for participation iQ the change process. More tension would 

have resulted ki unriianageable chaos followed by a general closing 
^ of the system with eventual security irmeasures and ; authoritarian ' 

^ . ' ' ■ ' 

• The content of the training was directly related to existing problems 
\ * as perceived by the participants. For example, infom}ation on dif- 
ferent clustering tpodels was presented/ and training was provided 
in leadership skills and conflict r^oiution during the period when 

> the school was changing to a cluster organization. 
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JOO * IKSERVICE E0UCA?iON 

* The process of the draining invdlvcd the participants in the dH>i6c 
of content and instmctors and heightened par^ 

• Institctors ware selected cm t^e basis erf their cc^petence and their, 
ccxnpatibility with participajsts, mH btt^ausc they weie njembe« of a 
particular Umv<frMty djppirtmcnt 

♦;Tlic*Univ(M«ity consultant served as facilitators aiui brokers in tl» 
r training pioce&s, not as experts or imposers^ of solutions, 
7 The University consultanfci built their crcdibiUty with participants by 
^'^ ,mcctinjgeaitidpanU'n«ds th^ 

'■' p The focus of chan^ was at three levels: the imJividual—^ls, at- | 

titudes, behavior; the grtHip—Iea&rSWp, division of labor, omflict 
, resolution; and the organization— power structure, communication 
process; goals. Thi^ multilevd af^^ in sonw^ changes in 

lai parts of .the social envir<HU3i^t, which fadlitatcd change at any 
oneJeveL 

The tra^iiionar power imbalance between administrators 'and faculty - 
was signi&:antiy* modified as teachers inci^easingly assum^ d^ision- 
mikking resp^iWIity. this changed the inost cri^kal dimension, of 
anyorgamz^tigji— power structure, - * ' 
Sufficient time was allowed for a trust relatil^hip to be estaWisbed ^ 
between consultant andA:lients.^ and for participants to le^m about 
new attitudes, neW beWior, new skills, and new ways of Q^-ganizing 
themselves. Th^re was also sufficient time to experiment with newly 
devised patterns, discard thc'useless, and maintain the beneficial. ; 
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Surve:^ of Criteria lor Local ; 
Inservic? Education Prtgraim 



iMstrw^Bi^ |h Coiumns A as^ E, Cor siateai^ on the left, circle the re^isoose 
that be^ reflects your percepikMi: n 

1— JjJeyer<^aluK>stiicVa' , 
I .. , ^- 2-oSoa^imes ' • . v , . 

' almost always 

^ ' ■ • \- \' ■ - \ ■ 

In Columii C, for 'cach statwiwnt on tl^ left, ckck the response tbai beat re- 
flects your judgment of ll« ipifSrofM-uiteness of tl^ i^cm as a Griter5M3 for a local 
inserviceedi&cation program: ^ 

Ir^Very inapproi«'iate . / 

2"9-*Gra<iatkms ttom very mappt;oprial€ to very appropriate * ^ , 
^ . 10^ Very appropriate \ 

• ■ \ \ • 

A B C 

" ^ ' W hut Is What Should Bt' Appropriaffntssof Item 




Decision-Making 0 

h Decision^making 1^2 3 4 V i 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 .9 10 

processes are 
r^i>ascd on coopera- 
tion between all 
major inttrest 
grtopsy that is, 
sch<^1 district, 
ciSilc^e/univcr- 
Uty^and teacher 
organixatidn. 

2. Decisions are 
* ^ made by the 
people wlK> aire 
affected, and 
the decisions are 
made aldose 
as possible to the 
situation where 
they will be 
operative. ^ 



1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 • 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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lytoli ^ha$ Should Be* Apprx>pmten€ss of li^m 
3; tTiccocperaUon 1 3 3 4/ 1.2 3^4 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
of ma|<ff interest;^ ,. / - \ *P ^ 

parity far each 

ff«*p- ' • ■■ \ ; y • ^ * ■ . 

4. ExpHciiprDce- 1'2 I 2 3 4 .l'? 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 16 

as^ut faimiess m / ' ? ^. ' . ♦ ' ,^ 

. dccision-makins- / •'^ 

5. There are poU^' i ? 3^ 1 2<3 4 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
ci«,(c.g., in ■ , / . ' ' ' . , ■ " 
oolij^ive-bargaui- 
Jng agrecaia)t) 
rdaiingtain- 

iervu» educatiaa / a 

6. Insbrvkteduca- /i 2 3 4 X 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 V 10 
tion pfograms ar^^ 

imdtutionaliied. ^ ' . 

ReUtthnship to the Prosram of the School 

7. Inscrvpcduci- j '2<?3 4 1 2 3 4 i 2 3 4 5 6. 7 8 9 10 
tJon is directly . ^ - 
related to curric- ' . 

uliun development. 

8. Inscrviceeduca- I 2"3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
tion Js di'r^tly i 

related to iiKtnic- 
tional improvement. 

9. Inservicecduca- 1 2 3 4 'l 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
tion is based on 

thcn^sof ^ ' 
students. ^ 
10. Inservkceduca- Jl 2 3 4 ' 1 2 3 4 I 2 3 4 5 5 7 ^ 9 10 
tion is based .on i 
the needs of 

teachers. * ^ 

^ U. Inserviceeduci^ ^ 1 2 3 4 ^ 2 3 4 . 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
tion is based on ^ * 
,the needs of ' 
school program, • 
12. Inscrvice educa- 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

' tion is a part of ^ • 

a teacher's regu- * ' *^ 

lar teaching load. 



A B- € 

What Is What Should Be AppwpriattHesii^f Item 



13- Tbctechnkiucs 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 2 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
aad methods used , . 

in imervice cda* ^ ^ ■ ^ ' , 

CAt^n arc con- ^ 

sistciU with fumJa- - ' . " . 

mental j^mciplcs ; . 

of good teachmg . * 

andkaming. , . 

14- Rcsearch/cvalu- 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 0 10 
ationiianin- '* ^ 

.|tgraIiK«of ' ^ ' m 

iaservicc education. • 

15. AUthoscwho .1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
participate in 

inscrvicc educa* • ^ 
ticm are en^ged 
in both learning 
and teachmg. 

16. Time is available 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
during regular 

instructional hours ^ ' 

for inservice ' ' 

education. * ' ^ ' 

17. Adequate person- I 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 3^ 5 6 7 8 9 10 
nel are ^ailable ' / 

from thp^school - ' -* 

district and college/ , 
university for in- , 
service education. 

18. Adequate mate^ 1 2 3. 4 
rials are available. 

19. Inservice cduca- 12 3 4 
ik>n makes use of ' , 
community 
resources. 

20. Funds for in- V^3 4 1 2 3 4 / 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 




service educatio 
are providc^*y 
the l^^^^ool 

inserv&ce cJuca- 1 2^ 4 1 2 3 4 ^ 1 2 3 4 5 ^ 7 8 9 10 
tlon is paid forljy j 
state funds pro- j 
yidfid for that 
purpo&f. 
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s L — ^ u . . ^ ' 

' , V JL ■ 1 V . C 

What is What Should Be Apprppriatenm^of lum 

Commi^nun: So TeMker Educuiim * 

2Z Prbfe«*ioiiia 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 i 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 ^ 10 

growth is seen as a ^ i 

codtinuum from ■* 

prcscrvicc prcpa- ^ 



23. TTic inscrvicccdu. 1^ 3 4 1 2 3 4, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
catkm program ' 

% reSects the many — - ^ 

diffcwit ways that ^ , ^ 

pro£esakmaIs grow^ « 

24. Tbcinscrvicecdu- 1 2 3 4 f 2 3 4 I 2 3 4 5 6 7 ^ 9 10 
catkm program ad- " * * 
dresses the many ^ f ^ 

. different roles and 
responsibilities ^ 
that a teacher 
must assume. - V 

25. Inscrviceeduca- 1 2 3 4' 1 2 3 4 1 '2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
tioQ is related to 

research and ^ • . . 

development ' , 

26. W respective 12 3% 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
strengths of the 

^ool district, the 

coUcgc/univcrsity, ^ 
the teacher organi- 
zation, and the ^^''^ 
community are 
used in the in- 
service education 

f 

program. ^ 

27. Internship and stu. 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
dent teaching ex- ^ 

i pcriencei are 
*^Vuscd for analysis 

*^and study in tte ^ 
inservice educa- » ^ 

tion prografn. . | 

28. Inscrviceeduca. 1234 12 3 4 123456789 10 
tion is available to < * 

all {u-ofessional and 

nonprofessional . ' ■ 

personnel. 
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^ A 1 .C 

/ ^ ^ Wfmtis Wlm$ Sh£>uld Be Appropt^tnas of lum 

Reward • ' - ^ \ " • _ 

29. TlM^cisarcwird I 2 3 4 I 2*3^^4 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
system for teach- ~* 

vcnity personnel' ' "^'^ 

ami oUkxi wk> en- , 

Ifage in inwarvM^ ^ N>. \ . . V # • , . . 
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CaioQS9 Mite'SthooI ■ ^ 



'••The eurriculum CouncU ;^an;coi4i^d^;^ m^tke.rtc^tam ^ ' '-v- 

3. uues^vic^ needs ai^^ac^vities as rejatt^i to staff and program devel- 

4. instnjcUonal supplies arid cquippsMt togetlutr with bi^ ^ 
' " ^ meod^tioDS to soippoxt tb(s« aseds m ail departi^eatal dpei'ations., 

Member^p on the Council ^all' incli«te tiie f61lowmg: .assistant 
prindpal.^cfisirpexson), princip'al, anil all ^epartmem'^ <4^airpersons 

" -(14). 'i ■ ' , ■ 
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School Sentiment^^ 
Used by Calposa Midd^ 



DkectkM: For ^ach statement, indicate the extent to whkh you agree * disagr^ 
by marking the answer sheet: . 

^ ' ; • ' Strongly agree ' ^ 

\'/ \. ' . - ' ' *B- Agree . v • / ^ ' . ^ ✓ « 

V .C-toisagree • ^ 

. V ' - D"* Strongly disagree ' ' 

For example: U you diiagr«j with the statcx»cnt, **My classes are^too easy',** 
you shodd mark C o« the aniw^er idicct follows 

. . ^ A B C D , ^ p 

» Th^ are no right or wrong answers, so answer each item as honestly as yoi| / 
can. Do noi write your^name on your answer sheet, 

1. I do my best in^hool- / 
K. 2. My teachers are interested in the things I do outside of school. / 

3. Each day I Ipok farwarsjio comity to school 

4. My school has too many rulcsn 

5- teachers allow studa»te some choice in what 'they study in class. 
/ 6. I Sften {eel rushed and nervous at school; 

7. My teachers givc'assignments that are too difficult, , ' , , 

8. S^dcnls here are friendly- 

9. My teachers try to make their subjects interesting to mc. 
f 10* I hate having to do homework. ^ ^ 

11. My teachers are interested in what I have to say. • - ^ 

12. When I'm at school Tni usually unhappy. 

* 43. This school is run like a prison. * « _ 

* 14. Students can cT^oose class as&ignmeiits that arc interesting to them- 
15. If I did something wrong at school, I would get a sccbad chance, 

^J6. My teachers give assignments that are just busy-work. 
. 17. I enjoy ^vorking on class projects with other students. j 
18. My teachers like the subjects they teach. - jj 
: 19, I would ratl^r learn a new sport than play one I already know* , 
20. My teachers are concerned about me as a person. ^ 
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21. School gets me dbwn.. * . 

2^ My teaci^ ei^Iain to me why I ^sarVe the grades I |et asaigoments mod, 

23. Wii^^ver Fm called to one of the K^&ics at school, I f&cl upset. 

24. There U too much prmure m^schoid* * < s 

25. My tead^ give me too . , - . 

26. School is a good place fcM* maJdng fr k t K ty. , 

27/ My teachers ait Iwmg, ^ - ^ 

2S. I likf to do ai^^lcult as5ignm»t \ ^ \ * \^ 

29* My teachers try to mKler^K^ young p^k. . < ' ^ 

30. I stay lumi^ fromifciKKtl wheaieveill can, ^ < \ ■ * 

31., My dasseaaretoobig. ; 

32. lUn iiitcrestoi m \\hat |^si»B at this sciKH)!. * 

33. My teachers explain asstgnis^ts clearly. ' 

^4. In sthool lhave to o^Qiorize too maioy facts, * ' . * ^' > * 

35. The main rcison fey going to school is to Ic^. 

36. if I had a serious problem, I don't ktK>w on^ teacher in my $chool I 'd>uld go to! 

37. Students have.ec^gh voiccin saying how tbis^ school is rua« ' : * 

38. My teachers dncourage me to thiDi;: for m)%elf. ' 

«39, My teachers are fair ^9 zxui. * ^ v 

40« I take part in many school activities. ' . 

4L, My teachers give mc an idea of what will be on their tests, / 

42. I like most of the kids at this sc^k)1 

43. My teacher allow mc to be mysclf. ^ ■ ' ^ 

44. Teachers recpgriue my right to^ different opinion. 

45- I get tired of listening Co my teachers talk all the time. • • 
4^. I attend the school dances. 

47. Hike 10 talk to my teachers after class, ' . 

48. My teachers are notold-fa&hiom^d. 

49. I feel Vxn part of my school 

SQ, My teachers, show that they arc pot prepared for class. 

51. It is difficult for a new student to fkid fri^s here. * 

52. I get along wcH with my teachers. ' ' 
53/ My favorite classes arc those in which I learn the most. 

54. I would like to go to ^hool all year long. . . 

55. Each year I lock forward to the beginning of school. ^ 
*56. Our Sfjiool Is so l^rge, I fee! lost in the crowd. 

57. I get^ the grade I deserve in a cla$«. 

58. My teachers arc friendly toward the students* ' 

59. I try to do good work in my class. • . 

60. My teachers still respect me as a person even when J do poorly on my school 
work. 
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63. My tcachm let mc kaow what is cy^ted df a>c:* 
6C ^ caioy the sodal 
♦ 65/ My teathcrs grgde im? fairly.. 

There ar« macy clk)ues of sttidenU belt. 

67. My teachers like wwkingw^^^ 

68. 1 buy books with my pwo rocM^y. - 
6^ My teacfacrt are too ccHKerni^^th dbcu^^ 

' 70* r liiod sd^I better wlwi I was in clcisj^ntary scIkk^ tiain I «k> now. 
7t. 'At Idipol, other pedjOe care ^ ^. • ^ 

7t I li|c a fuU school ^ay rather than a cknible scsston. . 
73. My^tcachcrs wiU discuss gra^ changes with me- 
^74. Mj|tcaKh<tfS ckm't care about students ualess they are^xjd stutoiU. 
*' 71 I more school work thah what is a^gned, - ^ 

76, TcsuJiers at my school canned cootrol tl»ir classes. 

77, My teachers give mi individual help willingly. - 

78, Lunch tkrie at school is fun. / 

79, \f y teachers arc impatient. ^ 
«a If I bad the choice, 1 wouldn't go to school at all. 
81, My teachers have "pets." ' 
,81 My teachers waste too much time explaining things. 

83. ^1 follow the school rules. 

84. I like going to scfux>I in the aft^noon. 

85. I feel tired at the end of the school day. 
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Appendix D 

Portland Consprtium Training C!pmplex, 
'eacher Survey Instrument 



Thia4urvey is designed tb 'gather information for the purpose of plan- 
ning the winter quarter inservios program. The results will 1» supiraarized 
and jm^Iyzed by your SchooIlnservicc Committer. It will recommend to 
the A*ekcher Corps staff what progranis would best m^t the n?ed^ of 
the/teachers and stag in your school. Tt thfr extent, possible, the winter 
quarter inservice program will reflect the recommendations made by 
(e School lnservice Committee. REMEMBER, YOUR RESPONSES 
/ILL REMAIN ANONYMOUS. 

^Directions: Review the instrument. There are 31 statements on the instrument that 
a^f related to teacher effectiveness. Each item is accompanied by a rating scale 
froin 0 to 10, with 0 representing ^ncvcr" and 10 representing **aiways.*' Rate 
ca(^ item by placing a vertical mqtrk (/) across the scale at place y^u f^l 
' best represents your perception 6f the situation at your school For exariipkt 
you felt that teachers seldom provided individualized instrucUon f<Jr students 
{ item #18), you might place your mark as f oltows : 

J- ] 2^^ '3 4 5 6 7 8 5 lO 

Never ' Seldom' Sometimes ..^ Often Always 

Remember, it is ydur best percei«ion that counts. ' 
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1. Teachers and staff exhibit characteristics of se{/-awarencs&, self-acceptance, self- 
evaluation, and 'personal esteem. 

0 "1 2 ^ " 4 ■ ' 5 6""?'"^^ T 9 10 

Never Seldom Sometimes .Often Always 

2, Teachers and staff are open to change, rcdeptive to feedback, and willing to 
experiment with different behaviors and roles. 

O'"'^ ^ l""^ 2 T' 4~ 5 
Never 



2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 fi 
Seldom Sometimes Often .Always 

3, Teachers and staff use effective interpersonal and group-process skills in work- 
ing with others. 



0 i 
Never 



2 3 
Seldom 



4 5, 
Sometimes 



7 8 
Often 



9 10 
Always 
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4*iTeachefs play an active rok in piannicg* evalualis}^^ and m^ing d^usioiu'^re^ 
jpirdingtl^ school. ^ * " 



0 I 3 • , 4 5 ' *6 7 8 , 9 - 10 

wNcvcr , Sd^Mii ^ SOTMtimes Ofteo Always 

S.'Thfe school ^QviroKent eiscoiir&ges a problem-solving approach to conflicts 
' 'ihatoccur* 



,0 1 '2 3 4- 5 6 7 ^- 9 10 
^ Never - *SeIdMi Sometimes Often Always 

6. The school envircNunent f^itates open communicalion. 

0 1 2 ' 3, 4 5 6; 7 ,8" ~^ 10 
: Never . Seldcmi • Sometio^^ Often Always 

7. The school envlrojunent entourages parent and community involvement. . 

0" ^lt~ 2^' 3—^- -5 6 -7 8 9^^ 10 
NcJver * / Seldom Sometimes Often Always 

'B. The school climate is conducive t5 learning. ' 

0 1^ 2 3 4 5 6 / -7 ^ 8,9 

Ncvej * Seldom Sometimear. Oftctiv ' ^Always ' 

9. The classroom climate is conducive to learning. \ ^ 

. 0 O ~2 i 4 5 6 8 5 10 

Never Seldom Sonictimes , Often Always 

to. Each students' pcrformaacc is interpret^ in relation ifco his or her individual 

capability, ' , » 

0"~1 2 37 4 ' 5"^ 6 • 7 8 9 10 

Never Seldom Sonwtimcs ' Often Al^ys 

11. Stsdcnts help to plan and identic instructional goals for classroom activities. 

6^ n~ 2 3 4 5 6^ 7 g p lo 
Never * Seldom Sometimes Often Always 

12. Students help to plan learning actiyilie^elated to instructional goals. • 

0 ♦ r 27~1 ~4 5 ^6 '~1 9 ^10 

Never Seldom , Sometimes ' 'Often Always 

13. Students help to organize matcrhls and the physical environment of tl^ class- 
room ibkfit learning activities. 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 1 5 9 . 10 
Never ^ ^ Seldom Sometimes Often ^ Always 

14, The classroom is organized to respond positively to the needs of the **dlsnip- 
tive child,** 



012 3 4 5 6 7 8 9" ^ 

Never Seldom Sometimes Often Always 

15. The classroom environment encourages a problem^solving approach to.con- 

. • flfcts that occur. . ^ 



0 I 2 3 4 5 6,7 8 9 10 
Never Seldom Sometimes Often Always 
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16, Tlw classroom cavirimnKnt encourages opcss caaimimk:alioal 



' 0 1/2 ,3 1^ S .6 7 8 9 10 

Never Sddom Sometimes Oftec Always 

t7. The claairoom epvirooment encourages Rycnt and conu auoity iovol\itmeo> 

a'- 1 • 2 ' 3 4 r- 6 ^7 8 . 9 TO* . 

^^ver Seldom * Sofflelimcs \ Often:* Alwayt 

18. Tcischers provide individualized imtniction for Uudeats,^ ' 

0 : 1^ 2 3 \ 4 , y . ■ « 7-\ 8- . 9.. ^ 10 

IS^ver SeMom 5oottUmes ^ Oftea^ . Always 

iO. Teachers use a diagnostk-preicripUve.te^ins modcJ. , ^ ^ • 

0 1 ^2 % 4 5 6 - 7 , "8 9 1.0 

Never Seldom Sometimes , pfteit^ A^v/»y* 

20v Tcache« provide for the special needs of exccpti^MMd cjiil^ 

0^— 1 2 3' 4 . 5. 6~ 7 . 8 ^9 ^ 

1^5j(|r " • Seldom Sometime* , -Often Always 

21 ^Teachers psovidc for the iweds of «tudeiits from di verse cultures. - 

0" 12 3 4 r~~^ T 8 9 i0( 

Ncver^^ Seldom ' Sometimes Often Always 

22. Teachers provide for matcjiing teaching styles with stu dent learning styfeis. ^ 

■0^~I 2 T" 4 - 5 S"~~7 9 .10 

Never Seldom • SomcUmes - Often Always 

23. Teasers provide alternative learning activities for different ttude pts. ^ 

0~[^r~r 3~ 4 5 6~ 7- 8 9^=~10 

Nev^ ■ . Seldom Son«Ume^ _ Often Always 

24. Teachers use methods that promote indepeixJent. rcsponsibii. an^ capable 

learners. , ' ■ ■ 

0 ' 1 -2 ~3^-, 4' 5 6 f 8 9 ' 10 

NeVcK Seldom - Sometimes Ofien , Always 

is. Teaicljcrs use methods that reflect aq understanding of the different curriculum 
. areas- 



!• ■ 0 
i{ ■; Never 



1, / T" 3 4 5 6 7 8 -9 10 

Seldom * Sonktimcs Often . Always^ 



• i> 

26. Tcfichbii use parents and other community members as community' resources 

in planning and implementing leartiing activities. ^ , . ■ 

io— ty 2 3"^ 4~^5 ~6 7 8 9 IQ 



Never 



Seldom Sometimes Often " Always 

27. 'Teachers plan, learning activities that deal effecUvely with cultural and racial 
ster«»typcs. , 

0 1 2: 3^~"^4~ 5 6 7 8 9~ 10 

Never Seldom Sometimes Often Always 
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28. Teachers jrfan Icwaing activitks that <kal cff«:tivdy wijh \hc psycboI(^c«l 
. and sodOcccKUJmic impact of prejudices. 

O"^ I 27* ^ "^4 5^ 6 7 8 9 HO 
Never Sehiom Scmtttimes Often Always 

29* Te4£^iers bi^p uudents to confro&t ui^rsta^ tbe'f^ings of students f roQi 
other cultural, racial* and ethiik groups, * . 

0 i T 3 5 ^"6 7 '8 / 9 T^O 

Never ScWom Son^ttimcs Often Always 

30. Teachers tecjjpa^u^ for building and enhandug th^ self-con^pt of all 
stujlcats, * , ^ ' ^ * 

0 ""l "^2 3 4^^'"' 5 6~ 7~ 8 ~9 10 
< Never Seldom ' . Sbn^tixnes Often ^ A^^ys 

3!. IdenSfy and briefly describe the three nu^ important coiicerris or needs the 
sinsgrvice program might Iegitimat<;!y address in your school. Be as specif as 
you can at this thneU 







> 


^— 
















lie 



* * . . ♦ / ■ • • , ^ ' - • 

^ Work-Flow Chart for the Teacher Corps Preservice-Inservice 
/ Teacher Education Program 
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Appendix F 

Northwest Projf^ssiop^I 
• Development Consortium 
Policy Procedures and By-Laws 



*Stfcfi<jn i . Northwest Prof essional Devdopment 

: • ' ' ' '• Article 2 — Purpose<3J the Co^rtidin " . 
: Section 1. The Consortia wit establish 4«3 implcm«mt programs 
leading to recommendation of candidates to th? State Superintendent of 
PubUc Instruction tor.(a) preparatory, (b)' initial, and (c) contouui^ 
certification as spedfied in tht GukeliHes and Standards, jpr the Devel- 
opment and Approval of Programs of Preparation Leading to CerUfica- 
iion of School Prof elssional Personnel QvXy 9, 1911). 

Section 2. The Consortium will also establish and implement pro- 
grams for the inservice education of educators. * 

Article J-^Membership 
Section 1. Membership in the Consortium wiU consist of the Arlington 
School District #16, the Arlington Education Association, and Western . 
Washington State College. 
; SecUon 2. Mcmbeiship in the Consortium will be open to other inter- 
ested school districts, professional associations, and universities/coUeges 
thatiequest^admission in writing to the Consortium's Policy Board. The 
Polisy Board wiU approve appUcatioB^ for admission. 
< a. Established Consortium policii^ and bylaws wUl pertain to all 
„men]$3«rs admitted to the Consortium. > . 

' b, • A school district and its respective professional association may 
seek adinission to the Consortium only if both apply jointly. 

c Any member group may withdraw from the Consortium by notify- 
ing the Policy Board of that intent m writing. Such withdrawal may occur 
at any time unless an obUgation assumed by the member has not been ful- 
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filled^ In such a case, withdrawal wiii follow corapfction.of the okigatiba 
d,. The withdrawal of a school district or its respective professional as- 
sociation will amomatically effect the wWlfawal of the othe^^group. 
Article 4 — Governance and Management 
Section 1. The chief administrators or their surrogates of the school 
districts, professional associations, and the'unit for teacher education of 
the" College or University (s)' will serve on the Policy JSoard iEaqh mem- 
ber of the Policy Board will be responsible for appropriate consultation 
with officcre or councils of their respective memberships on a*f matters 
req^hg formal action ^y the Policy Board. * 

Section 2— Advisory Committees and Task Forces, The Policy Board 
will appoint advisoiy committees and task fon^ to cany out the pur- 
poses as described in Article 2. ' ^ 
^ 5ec//o/i J— -Policy and Program Approval. Policies and program ap- 
provals may not be formally adopts by the Policy Board at the 'same; 
meeting they are initially proposed. ♦ ' ' . 

Section 4 — Management. All' management responsibilities and roles 
*ill conform to the procedures outlined under the provision for consor-- 
tium management established within the 1971 GtfMe//«^i. 

Section 5~Voting Procedures. All Policy Board decisions will requir? 
a unanimous^vqte by the Policy Board. ' 

Article 5 — Amendments to the Consortium Polides and By-Laws 
Section I. Aniendments to and revisions of these policies and by-laws 
may be made by a unanimous vote 6f .the Consortium Policy Board. 
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Appendix^G 

Western Washington State College 

Catalogue Description 
V of Inservice Courses 

S94 k, i, }~-;Problem^olvitt8 Pracgca m Action Research (3-15 credits). 
Prcreqiisite: Teaching experience and pcrnussion of depart^^ 

based studies by entire^school faculties to resolve persistent .and signifi- • 
(^t school problems. Couree requirements indude- the development of ^ 

. an approved proposal fdr action research: Course miist b^ taken, in se- 
,1 quencc. S/U grading. • . ' ' 

594h~^Pmcticum in Needs Assessment. Systematic analysis of pupils' 
achicvcnient compared to the aspirations of pupils, community, and 
* ^hool faculty. Candidates will develop an approved proposal for re- ^ 
search that is consistent with the school building's proposal. 

594i^rdcticum in Designing and implementing Strategies for . 
Change. Identification and analysis of alternatives frfr meeting identified 
problems. Selecting and itoplementing a proposed solution to an identi- 

fi^ problem. • , . , 

594j—Practicum in Evaluating Educational Programs. Systematic 
. ' analysis of the apparent effects of program (sMesigned to meet specific 
needs of pupils. 
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Appendix H 

Preliminary Draft of Cpntract Used by 
Westerrf Waishiiigtoh State College 
Teacher Corps Teacher-pesigned 

. Ifiservice Education 




Titlc:_. 

addressed r__ 



Teacher: 
School 



Abstract:. 



Compensation: 

Course Credits Grade 

Enrollment period: Fall ^ Winter ^ .Spriufi. 

'other — r^- — — — ■ 



Clinical 
Professor 

School 

Administrator^ 
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Interim Final 

Approvals: - Proposal Report Report 

. Team ' . ' 

Leader — i ■, 
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Proppsal Prcpcsal ^ 

Preparation ' Review* ^ Plannins** Implementation** Evaluation** 



Planning^ 



Investigating Classroom 
. Tcachcr^s . 



Timf^ Released 



AdiBiwiuiJ 



Planning 
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Other' Classroom, 


— J * . ' — 

■■ . — . . . — ■ - i ■ 




j^ft — ; 2 — 


♦ 


Teachers* ' , ■ 

. Time Released 


• ' ' ' I*' • , ' 

■■■ ■- IS) — - . - 




~ — ^.^i^M . 1_ — 




Aiidiiional 


' . - - - ^ - ; V - - 

■ "-4 ' — — 








Administrator's Tin^ 


iL . ■ 








, Clinical Profcsspr - - i ^ " . / / ^ ^ ^ 


TeamLeader \ ' , 


. Graduate Irftcgrn ^ 




-m, 






Instruddonal Aide 

/ , ' T ■ . , 


■ • — 

J — . — ». 






■ * 


Qcricaif Aide,« \ 

■ ; .1 "v ' ^ ■■ ^ — . 










Consultant 











^Tbese igar«« will be supplied by tlw indivitki^U reviewisig Use jxnopoU^.^ ^ ' 

**Tkm AsM^ MbohM be citim i tw i by |be iodiVkbial pf^^Ti^Eiiig the i^^^^^^id and an^*wi^y by tbe prppo««l mkv gHHip. 



# 

N 



Material Re^uironent 



* 

--^ — - 






Genera^ Supplies 




' : — — ■ . „ . ' — • z ' — ; 4 ' ^ — 

' - ' ii" ' ' * . ■ - * • 






■ " ' - ■ — • -"f '■' 


New Materials 




' ' ■ ^ :■ ■ ■■ ' ■'. ^' '., '"i 


Rentals 


■> 


^ ^ — ^ — ^ — ' . 


Transportation • 




' . . - C 

^ . L I . • • • . 


Telephone 




- *^ - ^ - . V . . ^ ... — , _L _ ^ - . ^ - - - - : — — 


PerDicm 




' ^ V ' ' ' : [ r— 


Miscellaneotts 







: *7 



NOTB: ^hm Um oo«t,af ftfi item it fkoi kmmis* tbe iu^i iboukV be UM9d »aoU)«f sbsii ftad tHi upma^ id tbe Ubl^ m*cl^ wiUi a dstdc (j^). " 
*Tli^ fi^im will be supplied b)^ tl» kidiviiiuait reviewing U)e pjropai«L ' . ' / 

**I>o^ fi«^8s fhou^ be citimeled t^t^ iadivk^ pc^ariag the pr^)o#ikI m& f«**firitsi by tiie prc^xMAl review group. 
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BENEFITS 


EVIDENCE 


UABEJTIES 


STUr^TS 

• 


■ •« \ 

\ 






SCHOOL BUILDING 








TEACHER ^ 




• 




OTHERS 


V ■ 




f 
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Appendix I 

Preliminary Field Study of the 
Western Washington State Gdlege 

Teacher Corps 
Costs-Benefits/Liabilities Model 



The initial field study of the Costs-Benefits/Uabiiities Model for short- 
term effects was conducted in late spring 1976: The purpose of-the study 
was to test the fea^bility of using the data sheets in the teach(ir contract 
(Appendix H) and to evaluate the computer program for data analysis, j 

SixVcprescntative teachers who were in the final phases of completing 
their individual or group contracts for the -1975-76 school year were 
asked to partidpate. The teachers completed the data sheets from the 
contracts un^er the supervision of the author of this report. The data 
collected were based on the teachers' recollection of the implementation 
of the contract. It took the teachers approximately 40 minutes to com- 
plete the data sheets. Some individual guidance was required in each case. 

As a result of the preliminary data coUectidn, some modificaUons 
have been made in thfe data sheets. The changes were not substantive, 
nor did they affect the cost analysis. * 

The teachers' input on the possible benefits and" liabilities was mar- 
gmat The teachers had not projected specific benefits and habihties af 
the time the iniUal contracts were negotiated, and their responses were 
more casual than analytical. The need for training in the development of 
observable objectives was indicated. ^ ,r - u t-r 

Tables 5 and 6 show the application of the Costs-Benefits/LiabilUies 
Model for short-term effects- ^to an individual teacher contract. TTiiS 
contract was for three graduate credits, aijd it involved the preparation' 
of some curriculum materials for a primary-grade classrdom. The total 
cost associated with the contract was $724. With the exception of some . 
travel and materials ($39) and the teacher's contributions ($293) the 
bulk of the cost was met by the reallocation of local funds and> m kmd 
contributions. 
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i of tkc AppUcation of tk* CMto-B^aejiWLiaMlltks &to<ki to m lafivii^ T— cbtrjDiritinii Imaatrk* 



■) 



./■ ^ Co*. \ 


Budget CeUegcries 


/ Sourcu otfundini 


/ Constaqt ; 1 ^ 

— » — i — , — , — t ' * \ , 




1 
Is 

So a. 




' Employee 
Benefits 


§ . 
•2 V 




Contractual 
Services 


Si 

•2 

la 


% 

s 

1 1 : 






IS- 


%» 


Propose Preparation \ ^ 


$ 9 


$ 4 


$ 0 


$ 1 


• $o 


$0 


$19 


$ 0 


$ 0 


29 


$0 


$ 0 


$ 4 


Proposal Review \ 


34 


14 


I 


6 


0 




,1 


- 0 


12 


40 


.0 


0 


•4 


Plfnning \ \ 


71 


S 


« 0 


8 


0 


0 


- 0 


'0 


0 


79, 


. 0 


0 


'8 


ImplemeuUitioa \ 


355 


0 


45 


46 


8 


0 


19 


31 


0 


'220 


0 


■2S4 . 


0 


Evaluation ' \ \ ^6 


7 


0 


2 


0 


0 


19 


0 


6 


' 27 


0 


9 


2 
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Tabl« 7 





BudgittCateioruss 


1 — 


Sources 


of Funding 




Contract 




9 
















1 








C€mpanenis 


J- 
















s ^ 


«3 










. -^^ 

to u 


.Si: 


SI 


H 


1 Material 
Supplies 




Contract 
Services 


i 


S ^ 

i 1 " 

5 3 




It 


IS 


*> 

En U ^ 


ProposaJ Preparation 


$ 163 


$ 67 


$0 


$ 24 


%l 


$50 


$114 


% 0 


$ . 0 


$ 251 


$0 


$ 95 ^ 


$ 67 


Proposal Revkw 


68 


38 


I 


11 


0 


0 


0 






T? 


0 


0 


36 


PlarniiAg 


1.555 


447 


0 


153 


0 


0 


0 


30 


240 


1.065 


0 


622 


, 258 


Implementation 


409 


0 




in 


0 


0 


114 


0 


0 


538 


0 


95 


0 


Evaluation * 


124* 


0 


0 


' 47 


0 


' 0 


114 

1 . ^A> ■ —.^^ 


0* 


0 




0 


95 


0 
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The benefits and liabilities indicated in Table 6 lack the precision of • 
the cost data, but thcj^ are illustrative of the types of res{x>ases expected. 
The materials prepared by the teacher were used in the classroom for the 
improvement of instruction. The "-f " in the student-«)giiitive all in- 
dicates this benefit aUbou^k at tl^e^time of the data cdlcction it had not 
been demonistrated. The eeohomic'''4-'* for the institut^n othigher edu- 
cation is based on the number of student credit hours generated. The 
individual teacher received three **+*s" based on her sftatements concern- 
ing the value of the experience and the salary increment i^srciated with 
the credits. A political was assigned because participation in the 
inservice program was considered a contribution to the total school ^ 
program. A " was assigned to the college in the area of program be- 
cause the teacher had indicated that she did not receive as much support 
from the college as she had expected; . 

It should be noted that the assignment of benefits and liabilities is done 
tnore as an illustration than as, an evaluation of the actual performance 
of the teacher in the completion of the contxact, 

A more extensive, although representative, contract for 1 8 credits is 
analyzed in Tables 7 and 8. This project involved the preparaj^ion of- a 
management system for an etementary school mathematics program. The 
total cost associated with the project was $3,641. The total cost was 
higher th^n that of the earlier contract mentioned, but the actual outlay 
sof Hew money was again limited almost exclusively to the cost of tuition 
.paid by the teacher ($285), and some materials a(nd books. The bulk of 
the cosf was attributable to planning time and in-class experimentation 
with the materials developed. This cost represented reallocation of avail- 
able resources. 

The benefits recorded in Table 8 are again illustrative rather than ac- 
tual, A full review of the project was not done for this report. It should 
be noted that the project has made a significant change in the mathe- 
matics program in the school During the 1976-77 school year, the man- 
agement system will be developed and computerized for use by the 
entire elementary school program. 

The distribution of resources for each of the six contracts analyzed in 
the field study is presehted in Table 9 according to budget categories. 
The major cpst under the contracting procedure was shown to be salaries 
of certificated staff (73.6% ). With the exception of contractual services 
— which includes tuition fees — almost no cost was assigned to materials, 
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Contract '• 






Budget CattgorUt 




✓ 




ToUd 
Cost 


__v 


•11 


i 

•i S 


Salaries — 
1 Secretarial et ah 


It 

.15 *» 
hi « 


•« 

c 

§ 




I- 


'Travel and , 
Communications 


1 


A 
B 
. C 
D 
B 
F 


$ SI2 
23S 
2,3i8 
485 
3,827 
., 3,744 


$ 87 

85 
553 

33 
|Q8 

23 


$ 1 

35 
I 

46 
381 
1 


$ 40 
24 
346 

63 
.294 
415 


$37 
40 
1 
8 

48 

U 


$ 0 

0 

50' 
0 
200 
35 


> 58 

58 
342 

58 
342 

58 


$« 

35 
30' 
31 
0 
IS 


515 
3.641 

724 
5.20O 
4.302 


Con 


$1^ 


$14S 


$ 7i 


$197 


$24 


$« 


$153 


$lf 


$242i 




73.6% 


5.9% 


3.1% 


7J% 


1.9% 


|l.9% 


6.1% 


9.7% 


ioai%» 



*Oytx 100% b««suM of rouadiitf. 



supplies, or nonsalaiy items. The tendency seems to be to use classroom 
time, planning time, and additional teacher time for inservice education 
and not to rely on other school personnel orlr^urces. 
. The sources of funds for the teacher contracts are presented in Table 
10. The major contributor, as may have been expected, was the local 
education agency, and as already stated, the bulk of this contribution was 
in classroom and preparation time. Somewhat unexpected was the fact 
that mdividual teachers made the second highest (24.3%) and only 
other substantial contribution to the mservi^ program. On the average, 
the teachers contributed more to the inservice program than the insti- 
tution of higher education, teacher association, and Teacher Corps com- 
bined. Their contributions were in hours spent outside the regular school 
day and tuition payments. 

Teacher Corps and the institi^tiott of higher educat;pn were only minor 
contributors to the program. The teacher\ssociation should not be fault- 
ed for the fact that it did not contribute; there was no mechanism for 
dbcct contributions of the association to the mscrvice program. The jnain 
role of the association was in the selection of the teaiA. leader, but the 
. salary of the team leader was paid from Teacher Corps funds, and there- 
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Tabic 16. Sowces el FiUMb 1^ lo^viiM Contact 











Coniract 


Credits 


■;■ " : * Funding Sources . 


« 




[ Institution of 
Higher Educalion 


1 Local Education 
Agency 


V >^ 


Individual 
Teacher 


Teacher 
Corps . 


C A 




$ 60 


$ 291< 


$0 


$ 364 


$ 2! 


B 


3 


42 


320 


0 


133 




C 


!8 


252 


2.121 , 


0 


907 


361 


D 


3 


IS 


394 


0 \ 


293 


18 


E , 


!8 


30 


3,108 


0 


J.972 


90 


F 


3 


21 " 


4,277 


0 


0 


6 






$ 71 


$1,752 


$@ 


$ *12 


$ U 






2A% 


69.5% 


0% 


243% 





fore, it did not represent a contribution of the association. 

In addition to docuihcnting the extent of individual feacher contribu- 
tions to the inservicc program, the field ^tudy pointed out the ma^tude 
of the funds being used. The average oost of a teacher contract was. 
$2,521. Although the sample used for^he preliminary field study was 
not randomly select^, it was consider^ representative of the cpfatracts 
negotiated during the Western Washington State College Teacher Corps 
Ninth-Cycle Project. Approximately 100 contracts were negotiated^ na^- 
,ing the total cost of the inservice projects in the five schools on the order 
of $250,000. 

' The bulk of this cost was hidden. None of the schcwls had budgeted 
any sums that came close to the actual expenditures. The main cost was 
absorbed by reallocating existing resources. The need for continued mon- 
itoring and assessment of the cost of inservice education was clearly 
demonstrated by the preliminary study. 
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NTS 



Fourth-Grade Teacher 
Ever at £I<nient&ry ScIkxsI 

Education ^ 
Mkhigun State Uoivcrsity 
Eait Laming, MkW^n 

WUlbMBmc* 

Director 
Teaciwr Corps 

Columbus College _ ^ _ 

Columbus, Georgia V' 

Catty ColMiio 

Kinckrgarten Teacher 

Gier Park Eleinciitary School 

Lansing, Michigan 

Sitvts W* Cook 

Resource Coordinator 
Southwest Florida Teacher 

Education Center 
Fort Myers, Florida 

David Cooper 

' Princijial 

Cataula Elementary School 
Cataula, Gcor^a . 

LmriCoopcii 

Staff Associate 

Institute for Learning and Tcachir^ 
University of Massachusetts at Boston 

RoyA.EdfIfclf 

^ProfcsskMial Associate 
National Education Association 
Washington* D. C. 

lolui Elliott 

Tutor in Curricuium Studies 
Cambridge Institute of Education 
Cambridge, Unit^ Kingdom 

laael FleiickMm 

Teacher, Title I Reading and Math 

CaUuIa EJem^ntary Sclipol' 
CaUula, Georgia 



Mary GoMftey 

Inservke CooMin^tor 
Portland Coasartium Trai^tig 

CcHuplex 
Portland, Oqpn 

Nancy HIUMraid _ 

Professional DcvcIopin«l Specialist 
Parkview Ekmentary School • 
BcUin^tfun, W»shingt<Kt 

HerlMiiHtte 

Diroctc^r 
Teacte- Corps 

WeUern Washington State Collc^ 
^ Bellia«^m* WaiWugtoo 

Dir©;^ 

School of Teacher Edncatkffl 
Michigan University 
* East Lansing, Michigan 
fwrry LMidef 

Prcrfessor of Elementary Education 
Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 

Pi^i^ Nkli^yre 
Education Sp^^ist 
Teacher Corps 

Western Washington State College 
BelUngfaam, Washington 

Roberta PeCo 

Secoirf-Grade Teacl«r 
Everett Elementary School 
K&nsing, Michigan 

As&pciatc Professor of Education 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Carol PraCt 
First-Gra<k Teacher 
Willow Elcnicntary School ; 
Lansing, Michigan 

Joyce ?ufsiMa 

^ Assistant Professor of Teacher 

Education 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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m 

Gkf Park EUm^ury Scbpc^ * 

larrif SiMp«r4 

Tcadier Corps 
Columbus Colki^ 
Cpiumbuft, G^gia 

DttvUlCWaUiict 

Rdiearch Aftittant 
Co{^ of Educatibci 
Waytie Slate Urnvmity 
Oeifoilt Miciuian 
EmaWlittkc 
FirfKi raik tts^/^im 
G*m Park Elementary Sdboo] 
Laariny^ Mkluaan 



IN$£aViC£ SDUCATIpN 

Social Studiea Teacher 
loler c lis c ip lm ary Studies Uait> 
, Grades 7 and 8 
I^w Middle School 
Deiroitt Midtiigaa ' 

Associate Professor of Educatk^ 
University of South CaroHaa 
Columbia^ Sooth r*yi^if>ft 

SbMOU Wittff ^ > 

Associate Dean ^ ' 

Colkgc of Liberal Arts 

University of Massachusetts at Bo«tob 

BoitoQ, Maiaachuietu * % 
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